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TUE OLD PLACE IN 1886—‘‘BEFORE TAKING’’ 
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**AFTER TAKING’’—THE WILBUR GROVE FARM OF 1897 


ay ; 

mS ’ 

REGENERATING A NEGLECTED HOMESTEAD ‘ , 
This old farm in Middlesex county, Mass, was pretty much all rocks when Mr Davis bought it in 1886, attracted by the old r. 
colonial house and fine trees, and the possibilities of the place for regenerating a tired business man’s health. The buildings, ( 
walls, etc,were sadly out of repair—almost an ‘‘abandoned farm.’’ Now the fields are smvoth, the buildings made over and new r 


ones added and the whole place blossoms like a rose and looks the perfection of neatness and good farming. We suppose Mr 

Davis has expended several thousand dollars more than the farm has returned, but the money has been largely paid for labor , 

and thus benefited the community, the homestead is a thing of beauty instead of an eyesore, it is occupied by a cultured family é 
a 
ft 
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instead of being empty, and the owner’s health was long since restored. Hasn’t it ‘‘paid’’ after all? City folks of means 
who do this sort of thing are always welcomed in the rural towns of our middle and southern states. 
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Farm and Orchard Engineering. 


EDWIN WALTERS, MISSOURI. 


of 


drives, 


Farm and orchard engineering treats 
surveys for and the building of roads, 


walks, terraces, sewers, drain tile, founda- 
tions, tree planting, the measurement of sur- 
faces, estimation of contents of bins, boxes, 
et The subject does not necessarily involve 


» elements of arithmetic. 
very convenient. 
follows: 

right 





bivre than ti 
A homemade level 
cheap one can be made 


A 


Select a 


is 
as 


tin tube with its ends turned at angles 





to its axis in such a manner as to form a cup 
at each extremity. In each cup insert a small 
bottle from which the bottoms have been re- 
moved, and secure them by means of putty. 


In the center of the main tube and on the side 
the cups, attach a socket to receive a 
Remove the stopper from one 


opposite 


staff or tripod. 


of the bottles and pour in water colored red 
with aniline. Now setthetube on a _ tripod 
and remove both corks. The top of the col- 


level, 


same level 


ill describe a no matter 


or hight 


ored water Ww 


whether it stands at tbe 





in exch bottle or not. Sufticient water should 
be.poured in to fill the tube and the _ botties 
frou one-half to twe-thirds of their hight. 

In laying out and building roads and drives, 


it is sometimes necessary to detine,produce or 


extend an inclined or horizental plane. Get 
t 


three pieces of lath and cut them exactly the 
same length. Set one piece at one point on 
grade ind another piece at the other. Set the 


third either 
line. Sight over 


between or outside the first tw 
the tons of ail three. The 


he third piece stands will be 


oin 
sur- 
fac eon W Lich 
as inuch above is be- 


or below grade as its top 


low or above the piane described by the tops 
of the tirst two. Keep all three pleces Verticai 
while in use. 

It is often necessary in tree planting and in 
making surveys for foundations, to stake off a 
right angle. Establish the corner point A. 
Along one line measure 40 ft and set stake B. 


Go ‘back to A and measure at right angles 30 
ft and set C. Now make 50 ft, the distance 
from B to C and you will have deseribed a 


right angle at A. To describe a 45 degree an- 
gle, measure out on each the two lines that de- 
scribe the right angle, say 20 ft. Connect 
these two 20 ft points. Find the center of the 
connecting lines. From this center point, 
draw aline back to the corner. This last 
line and either of the first two will describe a 
45 degree angle. A square may be staked off 
by making each of its diagonals 1.414 times 
one of its equal sides. To stake off a square, 
whose sides shall be 50 ft, establish two points, 
Band A, 50 ft apart. At right angles,50 ft dis- 
tant, set C and at right angles to the last line 
set D. 50 ft from both C and A. Now move C 
and D until C shall be 1.414 times 50 ft, or 70 
ft 84 inches from A, and D shall be the same 
distance from B. We now have a perfect 
square, each corner describing a right angle. 
Having established a point for a tree,corner 
stone or other object requiring an excavation, 
the point may be held as follows: Bore a hole 
in each end of a board with a straight 
Cut a notch near the middle the straight 
edge. Put the notch where the point comes. 
Drive a stake through the end holes and into 
the ground. Now lift the board off the stakes 
and make the excavation. Then set the board 
over the stakes. The notch will 
still indicate the point previously locat- 
ed. Should the tree other object be 
large, the board may be staked that the 
notch is on one side of the central point at 
any given distance, say four or five inches. 
Roads are usually ditched in such a manner 
as to cause rapid erosiou. In most parts of 
Missouri the lay of the land is such that cne 
side of the road is higher than the other. In 
such cases the track should be made as close 
to the upper side as possible, leaving on that 
side sufficient space for a small ditch. The 
main ditch should be on the lower side and as ¢ 
far away from the track as possible. At short 
cross drains from the upper ditch to 
If managed in 


edge. 
of 


again 


or 


80 


intervals 
the lower must be provided. 
this manner common dirt will make a good 
road during most of the year. Where this can 
be accomplished, the ditch on the lower side 
should be turned into brooks and ravines, 
wherever these present themselves. I have 


THE HIGHER 





never seen repairs on macadam or pike roads 
properly made in Missouri. The usual plan is 
to dump into a depression some broken rock 
and call the defect remedied. To properly do 
this work, dig a square shoulder around the 
depression with a pick, throw in large pieces 
of rock of suitable guality and break them 
with a heavy hammer. Beat down until all 
the new material is tuoroughiv wedged against 
the shoulder around the sides of the depres- 
Now with suitable material 
and the repair is made. 


sion. topdress 


- a 
The _Private Dairyman’s 
¥. W. 


Opportunity. 


MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Creamery butter is the standard in the 
markets because it is uniform and can be had 


in quantities sufficient to supply the retail 
trade. The creameryman, however, has his 
trials. The impossibility of overseeing the 


production and first handling of the milk is a 
serious difticulty, often causing a lower grade 
product. Unless a first-class buttermaker can 
be obtained, much loss will result in many 
ways. 
It is because of these drawbacks 
still an opportunity for 
dairyiren to make a butter far supernor in 
quality to average creamery product. 
There are people in almost every village and 
town who are glad to obtain for 


that there 
is expert private 


the 


family usea 


strictly gilt-edged article at its true value. To 
a limited extent this demand has been met 


but I ai led to believe that t 
no means fully occupied. 

To sueceed in this it will often be 
ry to lay aside preconceived ideas. Temper- 
ing cream by the sense of feeling or determin- 
ing acidity by taste, will not answer. Butter 
owes its good qualities very largeiy to its 
treatment in the ripening vat and only toa 
small degree to the worker. 

The essential features of good butter making 
are, a pure,sweet cream of proper consistency 
ripened rather slowly at.a temperature of 58 to 
62 degrees, or a little higher with or without a 
starter. The acidity at churning time should 
be not far from 0.7 %, preferably under than 
over, though the writer has recently madea 
sample of butter which scored. ninety-nine 
points in a possible one hundred from cream 
which at churning time showed 0.745 %. 

Chuining temperature is governed by the 
percent of butter fat and degree of 1ipeness of 
the cream, also the character of -the herd 
and period of lactation. The temperature 
should be such that from 30 to 60 minutes is- 
required for churning. Cream ought never to 
be churned when it breaks in from five to ten 
minutes, as such treatment is ruinous in point 
of quality and economy. 

Excessive washing of buiter always at 
the expense of the flavor. If in just the right 
condition, it requires very little washing. 
Some prefer a washing of brine at a temper- 
ature of 54 to 58 degrees. Good results are ob- 
tained in this way. The flavor is supposed to 
be removed in a less degree than by the use of 
pure water. Color and salt of the best quality 
are to be used in quantities to suit the trade. 


he field is by 


necessa- 


is 


Working is important, ie, itis important to 
do just as little of 1t as will answer the pur- 


pose of evenly incorporating the salt and re- 
moving moisture. 

Strict cleanliness is to be rigidly observed 
with every implement and in every operation 
from beginning to end, not one day in seven 
only, but every day in the year so long as the 
business continues. 

I 
Subsoiling Explained. 
R. WAUGH, MANITOBA. 


Testimony in favor of subsoiling, especially 
as an antidote to drouth, keeps pouring in from 
almost every quarter. It should be clearly 
understood that good subsoiling does not 
mean turning down the surface soil and turn- 
ing up the subsoil on top of it. That would 
do a good deal of harm. The erude material 
so brought up has not had enough air to pre- 
pare it as plant food, and may be in itself 
very deficient in some essential food elements. 

To subsoil for best resuits, as little as pos- 
sible of the surface soil should be turned un- 
der. It should however be clean-turned once 
and the layer below it well stirred to a great- 
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er or less depth, as is found practicab] 











. ans ©, and 
left so. The main interest and chief nefit 
of this sort of subsoiling is to open up the 
more or less impervious stratum | ay 
low the reach of ordinary plowing in la 
way that by the action of air and ture 
and frosts 1t Inay be brought into a ion 
that will enable it to hold the grea juan. 
tity of moisture and at the same rit 
the free circulation of air around the , s of 
the plant. In the growth ot trees, for me 4 
ple, the repeated movement of the soil Lused | 
by the leverage of the roots under ction 
of the wind may be seen very much the 
same effect as results from subs r There 
Is nO trausposition Of the dilfere rs of 
the soil, only a leosening propor i to the 
amount of wind power that is brought to bear 
on the branches and leaves of the The 
decaying vegetable matter, a leading ingredj. 
ent in the food of the tree, alw on 
the surface and the small fibers of the roots 
come up to feed upon it. but anor et of 
roots reaches down deeper and deep 1in- 
ly to bring up moisture, without Sa 
diluting agent food cannot read ide 
available. The work done by thie é rage 
of the tree is of very inuch the same sort ag 
is dune by good subsoiling. W) > tree 
keeps doing, it may be for centuries soil. 
ing willdo by one process r é ints 
which must produce their full gro pers 
fection in a single season. 

There is a wide 1ange in the « er of 
soils and some soils are sucha 1] )i- 
nation of sand and loam as to be1 v per. 
vious to both air and moisture If ere ig 
excessive rainfall, it is slowly surely 
drained off through the lower layers ad in 


protracted drouth moisture comes | to the 


surface in the same way. But this ¢ bina- 
tion is not common, and the lead vane 
tage of subsoilipg has been its power to pro- 
tect crops from the effects of ¢ ind 
protracted drouths. It is the remari le eon. 
sensus of experience in this direction that 
euphasizes the importance of a f tten- 
tion to the effect of subsoiling and e best 


way of doing it than it lias ever bef had. 

The best season for subsoiling is evi 
the fall; once stirred by the subsoil pl 
moisture and frost together will reduce the 
soil so stirred to fine particles, through which 


a 
@ 


the air and moisture and ‘the roots to be bene- 
fited can freely pass. Some plants have in 
their roots much greater penetrating power 


than others, but subsoiling will do at one proc- 
) 


ess and wore effectually what is only par- 
tially and slowly done even by the most pen- 
etrating kind of roots. 

The best way is to send round an ordinary 
plow and turn over an ordinary furrow at 
the ordinary depth, following in the same 
furrow with a subsoil plow of some sort that 
will stir a few inches of the next stratum of 
soil and leave it in the same_ position An 


ordinary plow Without the moldboard will do 
this fairly well. 





Corn. 


In an address before the Kansas state board 
of agriculture Prof G. E. Morrow of Ok- 


lahoma said: Indian corn is the greatest cul- 


tivated crop of Kansas and the United States. 


Corn will be used more largely for man and 
is to continue to be the greatest grain food for 
American farm animals as well. There will 
undoubtedly be great improvement in the 
methods of utilizing it for this purpose. 

The food value of the stalks and leaves per 


acre is equal at least to a ton of timothy hay. 
The fodder can be preserved in silos but shred- 
ding puts it in excellent condition. The chemi- 
cal composition cf corn fodder does not differ 
materially from that of hay made from the 
tame grasses, except in the percentage of wa- 
ter. Much has been done in improving vari- 
eties, but the work has not been completed, by 
any means. Varieties can be so modified as 
to be better adapted to local conditions. Those 
with good-sized ears ripening as early as prac- 
tical, with stalks of medium size and higiit, 
are recommended. 
aieciaincapgiaiaansticaiais 

One of the faults of the age is the endeavor 
to leap to hights that were made to be 
climbed. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Another Short Year in Cranberries. 


As indicated in an early September number 
of American Agriculturist, the cranberry crop 
ef 1897 bas proved decidedly short, and must 
go on record as one of the smallest in years. 
It is less than that of ’96, which in turn was 
much below a full average yield. Final re- 
turns from our correspondents in all cranber- 
ry sections, summarized, point to a merchant- 
able crop of about 415,000 bu, compared with 
a revised estimate of the yield of ‘96 of 560,000 
bu. This year’s cropis therefore much the 
same as the short yield of ’94, when prices 
averaged high throughout the entire fall and 
winter. The shortage of Cape Cod is even 
more serious than earlier reports indicated, 
or appeared in the meeting of the American 
cranberry growers’  ass’n. Hot weather 
scalded the berries in many localities and the 
entire Cape has yielded little better than half 
a full crop. 

THE SITUATION VARIES GREATLY IN NEW JERSEY, 
a considerable number of bogs yielding 
much better than the practical failure of ’96 
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(but very short of a full year), while the ma- 
jority of returns point toa positive shortage 
compared with a full yield; in fact.our returns 
indicate that the Jersey crop is really a shade 
less than the small crop of ’96. As for the west, 
a moderate crop from the reduced acreage 
is reported, but nothing like the old-time 
yield can be expected there until the cranber- 
ry sections burned over afew years ago are 
once more in full bearing. 

Reasons for the second shoit year 1n succes- 
sion in New Jersey were given in our prelim- 
inary report, Sept 4. Thesein brief were, un- 
favorable weather last spring, insufficient de- 
velopment, considerable blight and scald, and 
the appearance of rot and insects late in the 
season. Townships here and there escaped 
serious damage of any character, with the 
condition of the berries at harvest good, yet 
these exceptions dv not make up the general 
deficiency. 

NEW ENGLAND’S SHORT CROP. 

As pointed out in our columns some time 
ago, cranberry bogs in Cape Cod were dam- 
aged to some extent by last winter’s weather 


No. 16 


and only here and there is any. reported in- 
crease of new bogs in bearing; and for that 
matter, new bogs to come into bearing in one 
or two years. In Plymouth Cothere was more 
or less complaint that blossoms did not set. 
June frosts wrought considerable damage in 
Barnstabie and insect pests and scald were 
greatly in evidence later. The weather was 
generally favorable for harvesting, however, 
and the short crop was secured in good con- 
dition as a rule, 25 to 50 % of it leaving first 
hands by the opeping of October. Scaid and 
insects prevailed to some extent in Norfolk 
and Bristol counties, yet the condition when 
finally harvested was generally good, but 
yield uneven, some of our correspondents 
placing it at only 50 to 65 % that of last year. 
Middlesex Co has secured a small crop in 
spite of tire worms, scald, etc; Rhode Island 
and Connecticut have yielded indifferently 
from a small acreage. Excessive rains and 
insect visitations brought positive damage, 
and our returns from correspondents indicate 
less than half of last year’s crop secured. 
[To Page 369.] 





TYPICAL WHITE AMERICAN FOWLS 


At first glance these chickens appear to be a family of the Wyandots, that had been in the hands of a poultryman who was of a practical 


turn of mind, and had selected for probabilities of profit to the market poultry grower. : 
but they suggest in their make-up all the qualities that are demanded by the best paying eastern markets. 
C. S. Le Bourveau, Jr, of V 


that the Snow-Wyandots possess, 


The White Americans are a strain of fowls which were developed by their originator, Mr 


They do not have that gracetul finish of outline 


ermont, with the sole 


purpose of making a thoroughly practical fowl for the eastern demand—a blocky, plump breasted, yellow-skinned bird—which will come to 


a good marketable form at an early age. 


The preference also runs to birds of white plumage. 


Such a plump, round-bodied fowl as the White 


American appears to be, will acas a good spur to American Wyandot breeders, impressing upon them the necessity of preserving and im- 


proving all the practically valuable qualities in their birds. 
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A Homemade Wire and Picket Fence. 
Vv. SCHMELZ, FLORIDA. 


The accompanying sketch shows a woven 
wire and picket fence which I have built late- 
ly and which has given perfect satisfaction. 
I stretch two strands of barbed wire, although 
other stout wire will do, and brace as in a 
common wire fence; then run a light galvan- 
ized wite, fasten one end on top and support 
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AN INEXPENSIVE FENCE. 


it on the posts by means of a bent nail. To 
this wire I tie a block of wood or other 
weight, at a convenient distance, to give the 
proper tension; then slip pickets between the 
two wires and twist the light wire around the 
other by means of a tapering steel pin, a. I 
fasten all pickets of a line of fence, on top 
first; for the bottom I run a light wire as on 
the top, then insert short slats between the 
two wires, as seen at 6, and turn the slat, thus 
twisting wire, c, and drive the slat down in 
the ground slightly, d, also driving the wire 
loop down,as this prevents the slat from turn- 
ing back. This makes a_ rabbit-proof fence 
that does not present much surface to the 
wind, as the pickets are far apart on top. The 
barbed wire I prefer, because cattie will not 
rub against it and break the pickets. Fora 
non-rabbit-proof fence, the small slats can be 
left out and the wire twisted with a steel pin 
as on top. I use a gange to measure width 
between pickets and hight above wire. It will 
be a little difticuit to weave the small slats 
past the brace at the corner of the fence, but it 
can be done. When passing a post, the small 
slat can be left out and both wires stapled to 
post, as seen at e in sketch. 





Importance of Windbreaks, 
E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 


Next to irrigation the most important topic 


for the consideration of farmers is wind- 
breaks. In Oneida Co, N Y, tbereis an or- 
chard of Red Astrachans one-half of which 


has a windbreak of arbor vite hedge and 
the other none. The protected part is in per- 
feet condition; the other part is nearly dead, 
not a thoroughly sound tree in it. The crops 
show the same difference. At another place 
there are on one side of the street hedges 
and groups of evergreens, on the north and 
west; on the other side is an open sweep for 
the wind. The protected iand ripens lima 
beans, Isabella grapes and is as good as a 
whole degree of latitude warmer than the oth- 
er. Our serious trouble is not froin cold, but 
from cold drying winds, and speedy changes 
of temperature. 

I recommend 
where; not only 
trees, allowed to 
ping. The’ arbor 
hemlock in some 
wants more room but is 
plan of letting trees grow up in fence lines 
was right. Too much economy in clearing 
land is a mistake. The proper trees for wind- 
breaks vary in different parts of the country, 
but this means of protection is very gener- 
ally useful. 


evergreen screens every- 
hedges but screens of 
grow tall without clip- 
vite is generally best, 
localities. Norway spruce 
valuable. The old 





Another Chapter on Lime. 
Cc. L. GATES. 

The best period for the application of 
lime is in the fall of the year. Lime is essen- 
tial to all soils. Though it does not take the 
place of phosphates, noris it a substitute 
for wood ashes, yet its small cost and lasting 
effects in the soil should induce all agricul- 
turists in states which need such fertilizers 
to use it more freely than is generaily done. 


Fortunately, these soil foods are not so ur- 
gently needed in the west as in the middle 
and eastern states. The tendency of lime is 


to work down into the soil, every rain carry- 
ing it deeper. Lime that is recently soaked 
becomes soluble, and is easily diffused by 
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the rains, but after exposure in the soil it re- 
verts to its original condition as a carbonate, 
becoming then insoluble. During these 
changes it compels other substances in the 
soil to change their forms also. 

When stone lime is burned, in order to pro- 
duce lime, the carbonic acid is driven off, and 
lime isthe result. When the lime absorbs 
moisture from the air, it combines chemically 
with water, forming a hydrate. In this con- 
dition it is applied to the soil. But the lime 
will not remain a pydrate, preferring to again 
become a carbonate, and it is this desire or 
affinity which prompts it to force the chemic- 
al changes in the soil with plant food existing 
in the soil, but which plants cannot produce. 
It requires quite a time for lime to complete 
its work in the soil. 

Applied in the fall, it will, with the aid of 
the frost, have the land in excellent condition 
by spring, especially if the lime is scattered 
broadcast over the surface of the soil aftera 
green crop has been turned under. It is more 
serviceable when used with green manurial 
crops than under any other conditions. On 
light, sandy soils it always gives excellent re- 
sults. Some farmers apply lime once in every 
three or four years. It is better to apply 
40 bu to the acre the first time and 10 bu ey- 
ery year thereafter, than. to omit it at any 
time, as the most benetit from lime is when 
it is a hydrate. 





Convenient Refrigerator Icehouse. 
T. L. HILES. 





Build entirely above ground. Avoid damp- 
ness. <A square building is best if small. The 
cold air room may 
be of any size of 
floor to accommo- 
date quantity of 
goods tu he stored. 


The bight of the 
room in clear 
should be 5 ft. The 


ice chamber is 
placed above cold 
storage room to se- 
cure circulation of 
cold dry air. Pro- 
vide for a 10-or 12- 
ft depth of ice for 
8x8 ft floor or less. 
For a larger floor 
add to depth of 
ice. This will in- 
sure a supply all 
summer and genu- 
ine cold storage. 
may be 2x12 hemlock 
set on ground. Floor’ joists rest on 
it and are nailed fast to the stud- 
ding. It is best to have floor above level 
of surrounding surfaces and diainage must be 
perfected to carry off surface water. Fill the 
space between the Joists with rammed clay, 
lay on rough boards, then a layer of paper, 
after which cover with matched flooring. 

For walls use 2x8 studding 12 inches apart 








SECTION OF 


The foundation 


ICEHOUSE. 


nailed to floor joists. Line on both sides 
with paper and matched boards. The space 
between the outer and inner covering of the 


wall may be filled with dry sawdnst or short 
shavings. On inside set 2x4 pieces three teet 
apart, running horizontaily around walls, line 
with paper and board up with matched boards 
placed vertically. On outside nail 2x2 strips 
verticaliy over every third studding and finish 
with siding or ship lap. 

At hight of ceiling, place 2x6 collar piece 
on two sides, notched one inch into studding. 
On these set 2x8 studding 12 inches apart, 
Tunning past collar pieces and nailed fast to 
studding. On top of side joists place strips to 
raise floor at sides to give inclination toward 
the center about one-fourth to the foot. Other 
joists have thinner strips. Lay on a 2-inch 
matched tloor, leaving the center onen 8 inches 
and each side and end open 6 inches, except at 
4 ft intervals let boards run through center and 
to wails for ties. All around this ice floor place 
a flaring*strip 6 inches wide flared 2 inches in 
hight. Cover this floor with galvanized sheet 
iron, number 20, fitting it up to edges of flar- 
ing boards and bent down to form apron to 
discharge drip water through opening at cen- 
ter. All joints are first riveted and then sol- 














dered water-tight. Below the apron suspend 
a water trough arranged so there will be no 
splash over its edges and yet a free circula- 
tion of air. At end of trough have a waste 
pipe which may be carried to any convenient 
point and discharged through a trap, which 
will prevent ingress of air. On top of drip 
pan lay 2x2 inch strips 1 inch apart on which 
to place ice, leaving gutters between for 
flow of water to center discharge. 

In filling with ice set the cakes in closely 
but not extending beyond the floor, fill up to 
plate on wall as closely as practicable. Fit 
a light floor at level of plate for ceiling, to be 
covered 8 inches deep with shavings or 
leaving an opening in center 18 inches square 
for ventilation. Have gables facing north 
and south and fill ice chambers through north 
gable. Fit small shutter ventilators in each 
gable, arranged to be clused from ground by 
a cord in damp weather. A _ trap will 
provide passage for ice in filling ice pan. 

For lighting storage room fit windows with 
three sash on north side, lave entrance on 
same side with a shed over door and 
walled and packed door. Shed or vestibule 
should not be larger than necessary to handle 
goods and if double walled will saveice. The 
cold room must not be entered except when 
necessary, as ice is melted every time door is 


free 


hay, 


door 


double 


opened. If ice is wanted, remove it from 
above. Paint the house white. 
rr 


Making Farm Bridges.—On many farms tliere 
aie streams and ravines that have to be cross- 
ed by bridges. The proper construction of 
these is a matter of considerable importance, 
for valuable teams are driven over them, and 

property is risked to 

| their safety in other 

_ ways. The 
ing illustration, Fig 1, 





accolmpany- 


shows a serviceable 
method of constructing 
such farm bridges, the 





cross braces as arranged 
WELL-BRACED being of special impor- 
BRIDGE, 


Fia 1. 
tance becanse they keep 
the bridge from settling to either 

bridges unsupported very commonly do. Fig 
2 shows a more permanent and solid construc- 
tien, rough stones being laid up in cement for 
supports, with a truss between the middle 
and each end, the ends of these trusses 


side, as 


being 








FIG 2. BRIDGE ON PIERS AND SUPPORTED BY 


TRUSSES. 
bases of 
sup- 


supported by projecting rocks at the 
the piers. Such a bridge is thoroughly 
ported and will well repay the extra labor in 





construction, provided the stream to be 
bridged is of any considerable width and 
the bridge is to be used to any great extent 
annually. 

Easily Made Smokehouse.—A cheap smoke- 
house can be made from an organ box («) or 
anything in which the meat can be hung. 





stove (b) in the ground 
eight or ten feet from the box, preferably be- 
low it on a hiliside. To conduct the smoke 
from the stove to the house, lay an old stove 
pipe (c) under ground or use 6-inch tile. The 
stove must open on top.—[J. S. Wilson, Da- 
vidson Co, SD. 


Set an old heating 














Propagation and Care of Ferns. 
L. R. TAFT. 


For greenhouse or house decoration, or for 
supplying florists with ‘‘green,’’ ferns are very 
useful. While many species are easiest prop- 
agated by the division of the plants,others are 
commonly grown from spores,which should be 
sown at once, although the spores of some 


species¢can be kept for some time. They 
should be sown either in pots or in beds,using 
garden loam over which half an inch of fine 
sphagnum moss should be placed. Moisten 


this thoroughly and scatter the spores evenly 
over it,and after sprinkling cover with glass. 
Water only when they show to be dry. Keep 
covered until the seedlings have started. It 
will be best to prick out the young seedlings 


into flats, from which they should later be 
transferred to pots. Pot them in soil half leaf 
mold, and the remainder of loam and sand. 


For propagating on a large scale, a box cov- 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


should be kept in a cool house, or in a frame, 
where they can be properly shaded and wa- 
tered. 

Ferns thrive in a moist atmosphere, but 
while they need a steady supply of moisture 
at their roots, an excess is sure to bring se- 
rious consequences. The thrip and scale are 
among the worst insect enemies of ferns. For 
the former,the frequent spraying of the plants 
with tobacco tea will be found useful, or 
moderate fumigation may be employed upon 
the stronger kinds. The scale insects are 
most likely to make their appearance on 
plants that have been neglected, and if they 
appear the plants should be dipped or sprayed 
with kerosene emulsion or fir tree oil and re- 
ceive better attention in the future. 

Ferns as a rule do not thrive as house 
plants, but for this purpose the Sword Fern 
(Nephrolepis exaltata) is one of the best, as it 
can stand a dry room better than most of 
them. A variety of the sword fern, to which 
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will advance and the grower who holds onto 
his American plants and does not give up the 
culture for the new variety, may experience 
arise in value. I have heard of one yield of 
English mint of 80 lbs to the acre; 20 lbs to 
the acre of American mint is a good ordinary 
yield.—| Joseph T. Barker, Berrien Co, Mich. 


Sweet Peas in Winter.—At the Cornell sta- 
tion, sweet pea seed was sown ina bench in 
a chrysanthemum house Oct 24, 1895. Blos- 
soms began to appear Feb 20 following, and 
there was an abundance of bloom for six 
weeks. The flowering was not so profuse as 
out of doors, but the blossoms were just as 
handsome and fragrant. During April, May 
and June a profuse row of bloom was secured 
from seed sown in pots, then put into a bed 
December 10. These were blooming freely 
when sweet peas were quoted as high as car- 
nations. 





The Tomato Situation has worked out some- 
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SPECIMEN PLANT OF BOSTON FERN 


ered with a glass sash, of suitable size, will 
answer. The secd bed can be prepared up- 
onthe bench itself. Ferns for dwellings 
should be grown at 55 to 60 degrees, as they 
will then be firm and well hardened, and 
will thrive far better than soft, spindling 
plants in the dry atmosphere of the living 
room. For small fern pans two or three 
plants will be enough. Fern pans can be 
filled to advantage by using some erect 
growing kind in the center, with fine droop- 
ing kinds around it. 


Many varieties are readily increased by 
dividing the crowns. To increase them rap- 
idly, they should be bedded out where they 
can be kept well moistened, at a temperature 
of 60 to 65 degrees. In divicing and trans- 
feriing to pots, it is hardly desirable to 
jake a very fine division, as, although more 
plants can be obtained, they will be slower 
in starting and less satisfactory. During the 
Spring and early summer the young plants 





the name of Boston Fern (XN. exaltata Bostoni- 
ensis) has been given, bas been recently in- 
troduced. It has a graceful drooping hab- 
it, (as seen in our engraving, of a specimen 
plant grown by Siebrecht & Son) and is es- 
pecially valuable on account of its adaptation 
to house culture. 





The Substitution of English Mint—A promi- 
nent dealer at Chicago recently wrote that the 
introduction of English peppermint has per- 
manently reduced the price of oil, probably 
benefiting the grower, as the rate of yield is 
much greater and cultivation no more diffi- 
cult. This opinion does not alter_the fact that 
the fine flavored American oil is superior 
and probably preferable, or that the English 
oil is sold to the most druggists and other con- 
sumers simply as oil of peppermint and is 
not known as English oil. When itis found 
that the market is flooded with English oil, 
which is inferior tv the American, the price 


what differently from what seemed probable a 
month ago. While the ’97 crop, taking the 
country over,proved far from uniformly good, 
markets were moderately well supplied, with 
considerable uncertainty among _ packers. 
Frost held off, however, and the tomato pack 
is a moderate one after all. The somewhat re- 
stricted acreage in the canning sections, due 
to low prices last spring, induced some pack- 
ers to engage but sparingly in tomatoes, but 
it is now believed most of the jobbers are well 
supplied. The present price on the N Y ba- 
sis is 85c@$1 per doz for 3-lb Md, Jersey and 
Del, compared with 60@65c April 15, and 
65@95c Oct 15, 96. 


German Grain Does Not Keep Well, according 
to Consul-General De Kay of Berlin, because 
of its softness and the amount of moisture it 
contains. He believes that German millers 
must have foreign grain mixed with that 
grown inthe empire in order to get good 
bread. 
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Onion Crop Not a Full One, 





Tuer 1897 ComMMERCIAL CROP ESTIMATED AT 
2,300,000 BUSHELS—YIELD VARIABLE—SOUND 
Stock CONSIDERED Goop PRoOPERTY—THE 
COURSE OF PRICES. 


So far as prices are concerned this is the 
growers’ year in onions. The 1897 crop is far 
short of a full one, and materially smaller 


than that of last vear, which in turn showeda 
considerable deticiency. Exhaustive investiga- 
tion made by American Agriculturistin every 
important onion growing section of the country 
leads us to place the 1897 commercial crop at 
2,300,000 bu, compared with what may be 
ealled a full yield of 3,000,000 bu, that figure 
being touched in some recent years. The crop 
now being secured and marketed has turned 
out rather better than seemed possible a month 
and more ago, yet is by no weans a large one. 
In some of the most important sections of the 
onion belt it is litthe more than half a yield, 
but this is partially offset elsewhere by in- 
creased acreage and good crops. The high 
prices last winter and early spring naturally 
stimulated the acreage for the present crop. 
fhe onions secured excellent early growth as 
a rule and progressed well until midsummer, 
when weather conditions turned unfavorable, 
checking development, which was never fully 
recovered. This notably in the Connecticut 
valley, in Orange county aud central N Y,and 
in parts of Ohio, the west being less disturbed 


and yielding fairly well from a _ scattered 
acreage. 
THE ACREAGE FINALLY HARVESTED 


does not differ much from that of 1896,in spite 
of the tendency last spring to increase the 
area under onions. A good many fields which 
originally had a fair start later deteriorated so 
rapidly that farmers abandoned them or put 
them into other crops. As a_ result, the 
acreage finally harvested was considerably 
less than at one time seewed probable. Asa 
whole, the rate of yield per acre was smaller 
than last year. Occasional sections where 
weather conditions were favorable and extra 
care given the cropin the way of fertilization, 
cultivation, ete, show a very good rate of 
yield; some pieces go 500 to 600 bu to the acre 
as lifted, yet when the onions are weighed 
out this figure will be greatly reduced, bring- 
ing down the aggregate commercial crop as 
before noted. Final returns of the movement 
of the ‘4% crop have made it necessary to re- 
vise the estimates of a year ago, the total 
yield of that proving considerably 
larger than seemed probable then. So far as 
our °97 figures are concerned, however, the 
crop is now so far advanced, and the volume 
of itso weil known, including the fact of 
quality, that it is fair to believe no material 
revision of our figures will ever be required. 
The developed damage, while serious, result- 


season 


ing from blight, excessive rains late iu the 
summer and insect pests, has left a fairiy 


good but not large crop and our latest returns 
show that as a rule the onions possess excel- 
lent keeping qualities. A considerable part of 
the crop has already left tirst hands ut mate- 
rially higher prices than have prevailed at the 


opening of the crop any season since ’92. 
Would-be buyers from the cities are in ev- 
idence nearly everywhere, and farmers seem 


in no haste to sell, although many of them 
are taking advantage of current quotations. 
THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY, 

as in former vears, continues a most impor- 
tant producer all the way from northern Mas- 
sachusetts to Long Island sound, while other 
parts of the southern half of New England 
have secured a fair but not large crop. On- 
ions blighted badiy in eastern Massachusetts, 
and perhaps half the crop is very smallin 
size and must be sold this fall. Hail storms 
did considerable damage to the crops of J. J.H. 
Gregory and other well-known growers; the 
rate of yield in the Marblehead and Danvers 
districts is close to 300 bu per acre, yet 
smaller than last vear. A wet season resulted 
in a poor crop around Concord, although the 
acreage was considerably increased. Onion 
sections of Suffolk Co turned off a good crop. 
In the upper part of the Connecticut valley 
the onions are not as large in size as usnal, 
but generally well colored and of good qual- 
ity. The yield is smaller, there is some rot, 


OUR SPECIAL ChOP 


and while here and there extra good fields are 
seen,the crop is shorter than either of the last 
two years, and growers anticipate a further 
advance in prices; many are storing. 

Further down the valley in the Wethersfield 
district of Connecticut onions run small, and 
many tields which last year yielded 300 bu 
per acre have turned off only 100,although the 
average is better than the inside figure. Tol- 
land Co farmers are already getting $1 per bu. 
Around South Windsor, Hartford Co, a good 
crop was secured on a smaller acreage, many 
tieids being devoted to tobacco. The impor- 
tant onion belt adjoining Long Island sound, 
noted for the celebrated Svuuthport Globe, 
suffered considerably through excessive rains 
in July and August. Asa result the crop is 
short, from a full acreage. Since harvest 
onions are in some cases inclined to rot and 
growers tay be obliged to sell to save their 
crops, although as a rule good sound stock is 
held for at least 1 per bu. Growers are 
offered 2 25 per bbl for red and yellow and all 
the way up to 3 for white. Across the sound 
in Long island, where intensive farming is 
followed, the onion crop is about a normal 
one, the rate of yield as high as 450 to 500 bu, 
but the quality rather poor compared with an 
average year. Owing to poor keeping qualities 
farmers sold freely as soon as_ harvested 
around 50c per bu. The small but important 
section in Grand Isle Co, Vt, secured a fair 
crop. So also with Rhode Island,where qual- 
ity is generally good; farmers bid 55@60c per 
bu and holding. 

YORK STATE’S HALF CROP. 

An important percentage of the crop in Or- 
ange Co, N Y,never came to maturity. Heavy 
early rains drowned out the onions in many 
fields, still others failed to develop properly, 
and the actual acreage finally harvested was 
the smallest in several years. Some leading 
growers say the cropis only a third to a half 
an average, fields here and there not turning 
off 10 bbls each. The rate of yield per acre, 
this relating to merchantable onions, is very 
much smaller than recent years, and the 
quality is not as good as an average. Many 
growers are refusing present bid prices of 
60@70e per bu. 

Going further west and north,the crop avail- 
able for winter markets is also very much 
short of what was earlier expected. July 
brought general blight and stunted growth in 
many of the middle and western counties, 
such 2s Onondaga, Madison, Monroe, Wayne, 
Genesee, etc. The acreage proved a fairly 
full one, but the yield was only half to two- 
thirds that of last year,quality but fair,onions 
small in size,very few crops being up to an ay- 
erage. While some growers are selling,a great 
many are inclined to hold. One of owr valued 
correspondents in Wayne Co says be never 
knew farmers so firmin their opinion that 
onions will bring Tic to $1 per bu before cold 
weather. A progressive grower of Monroe Co 
says that on muck lan the crop is probably 
not 30 %,while on hard up and somewhat bet- 
ter if well manured, but weather too dry to 
derive much good from phosphate. Heavy 
rains in July damaged the crop in Genesee 
Co. Rensselaer, although not an important 
onion county, harvested a fairly good crop, 
growers selling at 85c. An onion section of 
considerable importance up in Franklin Co 
yielded fairly well, a good many fields run- 
ning 250 bu to the acre; early unfavorable 
weather retarded growth, making harvest two 
to three weeks late. In Albany and adjacent 


counties wet weather, blight, rust, ete, cut 
down the yield to about one-lialf, and while 


REPORTS 





increased, 
crop is only a moderate one with a good many 


the acreage had been greatly the 


culls which are being rushed into Albany 
market at 40@50c per bu, while sound and 
good stock is held, growers refusing 50c for 
yellow and 75c for white. 
GOOD RATE OF YIELD IN OHIO. 
The Ohio onion crop is a good one in the 


aggregate. But for a decided decrease in the 
acreage in Hardin, one of the most important 
counties of the state, the yield wonld haye 
been uniformly good. In such important 
northerly counties as Lorain, Lake, Portage, 
etc, the acreage last spring was considera}, 
increased, weather conditions were good alj- 
the rate of 


most from start to finish, yield 
yas liberal and the tonnage a heavy one. 
The quality is perhaps equal to any recent 


year, the drawback being that many are only 
medium in size. The yield per acre is in nu- 
merous instances 350 to 400 bu, occasional 
specialists securing as high as 450 to 475 bu. 
Last year onions rotted quite badly; this year 
they are excellent in quality for storing and 
promise to keep well. Farmers have sold per- 
haps one-third of the crop at 45@60e per bu, 
but liberal quantities have been stored for later 
winter markets. In fact, the northeastern 
quarter of the state seems to be better supplied 
than almost any other part of the onion belt. 

In central and western Ohio the acr 
harvested was decidedly smaller than 
year, but has turned off a good crop with an 
increase in the rate of yield over one and two 
years ago. This is particularly true of Hardin 
Co, where the crop had a good stand,although 
subject tou some deterioration late in the sea- 
son. The stock is sound with the exception 
of some that matured too early. A small per- 
centage of the crop was caught vy an 
pected freeze late in Sept. The quality of the 
onions now in storage is probably as good as 
ever known. Many growers are caught with 
no place to store onions and are obliged to 
sell as rapidly as harvested at 30@45c per bu, 
securing little or none of the improvement in 
price. Actual harvest returns in Wyandot C 
are less than earlier expected, even after due 
allowance had been made for blight; growers 
otfercd 35@45c per bu, and many more onions 
than heretofore going into nearby towns. 
Ross Co,which annually grows 30,000 to 35,000 
bu onion sets, has only about two-thirds ofa 
crop this season, but quality very fine. Onion 
sets are also a great specialty in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, notably Erie Co, where the c1up 
is uneven. Some grower report sets better 
than last year, others poorer; large unions are 
rotting badly, prices 40@50c. 


age 


last 


unex- 


SCATTERED ONION SECTIONS. 

in states other than those named show a full 
acreage and a generally good rate of yield. 
This is true of the market garden section adja- 
cent to Chicago, of Mich, ind, Wis, Ia, ete. 
Successful growers near Chicago have harvest- 
ed 250 bu tu the acre, prices 35@40c and gen- 
erally refused. The Wisconsin counties of 
Brown, Door and Kewaunee show an in- 
creased acreage over last year and a good rate 
of yield, many fields touching 300 bu per acre, 
although the average is not that of ’96. LBe- 
ing so remote from large consuming markets 
prices are low at 25@30c per bu. Racine Co 
iu the south secured a faircrop, which will be 
used at home. Eastern Iowa put in a full 
acreage, but the yield is variable, some fields 


running 250 bu per acre, others much less. 
The quality in Scott Co (eastern border of 


state) is better than an average 
40@50c, crop sxlready generally 


year. prices 
marketed. 


Summary of Onion Prospects in the Centers of Commercial Production. 


7-No of acres— Yield P acre -——-Total crop, bu-—~—, Prices P bu to growers 
1897 1896 1895 1897 1896 1895 1897 1896 1895 1897 1896 1895 
Grand Isle Co, Vt, 45 40 60 150 125 150 7,000 5,000 9,000 T5e@ — om 65¢ 
Eastern Mass, 570 600 750 260 280 300 148,000 168,000 225,000 602a1.00 40@75ce 50@60 
Connecticut valley, 350 330 390 275 350 400 96,000 115,000 156,000 50@ 75 40@50 — 
Rhode Island, 200 190 200 200 275 300 40,000 52,000 60,000 B5@ 75 _ —_ 
Wethersfield district, 220 200 225 225 275 375 50,000 55,000 85,000 60a@1.00 75 75 
Southport district, 1,000 1,000 90 210 2 325 210,000 250,000 308,000 75@1.00 5O@T75 _ 
Other Ct, 500 500 550 200 250 250 100,000 125,000 135,000 65@1.00 — 70a 80 
Orange Co, N Y, 1,400 1,800 1,890 175 280 350 245,000 504,000 660,000 50@ 75 40@50 — 
Other N Y, 950 925 950 210 325 200 200,000 300,000 190,000 45@ 80 25@60 35a@75 
Northern Ohio, 1,300 1,150 1,300 330 350 250 429,000 402,000 325,000 35@ 55 25a40 
Central Ohio, 90 1,400 1,10 325 300 275 293,000 420,000 300.000 30@ 45 25@30 _ 
Chicago, 4 400 500 200 175 250 80,000 70,000 125,000 35@ 45 20a25 _ 
Northwest, 850 900 1,000 225 200 200 192,000 180,000 200,000 35@1.00 25@50 = 
Central states, 1,200 1,150 1,300 175 150 150 210,000 172,000 195,000 35@ 50 20@40 40@75 
Total, 9,885 10,585 11,165 233 266 266 2,300,000 2,818,000 2,973,000 30@1.00 20@75 35@80 











Eastern Kansas has a fairly good crop, but 
there will be few to ship out of the state. 
PRICES, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. 

Comparing the opening of the season with 

that of last year, prices paid to growers in the 


country show 30 to 50 % advance; this fact is 


nearly universal. In New England growers 
are bid 50e@$1 per bu, and while a consider- 
able part of the crop has left first hands, 


strictly sound stock is firmly held at anything 
less than top prices. A year ago now sales 
on the farm or at country shipping stations 
were 40@75c. York state growers are bid 50@80c 
per bu, against 25@60c in Sept and Oct, ’96. 
Ohio’s generally good crop induces dealers to 
keep their bids low (30@55c per bu), especially 
in all sections where farmers have large crops 
stored. Yet even these figures are decidedly 
better than last year at this time. In parts 
of the central west 80c@1 are ruling prices, 
the surplus onions going to neighboring 
towns. While decidedly higher than last Octo- 
ber, the opening of the ’96 crop (which final- 
ly sold up sharply last spring under exhaust- 
ed stocks), onions are not so much above the 
quotations of the autumn of ’9, when the 
yield was very much greater than now. Fur- 
thermure, other farm produce, notably pota- 
toes,are now decidediy higher thau 12 months 
ago, and there is always something of a 
sympathy in the market between onions 
and potatoes. With the last named a very 
short crop, and selling from 40 and 50c in the 
to 1 per bu in the middle and eastern 
onions at 60c@1 do not appear high. 
While refraining from offering a word of ad- 
as to whether it is better to 


west, 


states, 


vice sell or hold, 
simply presenting all the facts that grow- 
ers may judge for themselves, it would 
seem there is nothing in the onion situation 
to suggest reasons for disposing of sound 
stock with undue haste, especially 
such as possesses good keeping qualities. 
Of course high prices will always dis- 
close a good many ‘‘pockets’’ where least 


expected, se an apparently short crop ofa 
given commodity does not always mean _ per- 
manently bigher prices. The undertone in 
the onion market for choice grades is one 
of decided firmness. 

For purposes of comparison we append fig- 
ures showing the commerical crops of the 
past seven years, and the course of prices at the 
beginning of the season; the succeeding mid- 
winter; and finally early spring, a period when 
domestic stocks are usually near the point of 
exhaustion. During the last fiscal year the U 
S imported 569,000 bu, chiefly ‘‘ between sea- 
against exports of 73,500 bu. 

CROPS AND NEW YORK PRICE PER BUSHEL. 


sons,’’ 


Crop Bushels Oct Jan April 
1897, 2,300,000 40@1.00 t ’ 
18%, 2,818,000 20@ 70 8@1.10 *2@2.60 
1895, 2,973,000 25@ 60 20@ 50 38@ 6) 
1894, 1,944,000 60@ 70 50@ 80 80@1.20 
1893, 2,330,000 50@ 80 50@ 7h 30@ 60 
1892, 2,600,000 60@1.00 60@1.00 80@1.40 
1891, 3,200,000 40@ 70 80@1.00 60@1.10 
*Old stocks, nearly exhausted, brought 


fancy prices for a short time. 





Held-Over Ensilage Good Feed. 


B. C. PATTERSON, CONNECTICUT 





During the snring of 1896 I planted about 
nine acres of white flint corn to be putintothe 
silo for winter dairy feed. The rows were three 
feet apart and the hills, with three to four ker- 
nels in each, were 15 inches apart in the rows. 
The corn made a very large growth, eared 
well and when ready to glaze harvest com- 
menced, this being about Sept 15. About 247 
large loads were cut into 4-in lengths and 
put into three silos, each 16 to 18 ft deep and 
11x17 inside measure. It was well packed in 
the corners and sides and also was well tamp- 
ed down every two or three days for about 
three weeks, until well sealed. No other vov- 
ering was put on it, but the top soon rotted so 
as to seal it air-tight. 

December 1 the first silo was opened for 
feeding. The waste on top for abont six 
inches was put on the top of the one next to 
it. After the first one was fed out the waste 
on top of the middle one was thrown on top 
of the third and last one. I finished feeding 
the second silo June 1, 1897, at which time 
Not be- 


the cows were turned out to pasture. 


LIVE STOCK 


ing able to feed the third one, it was left un- 
til Aug 15, when the accumulated waste of 
the three silos was thrown off and carted 
away. It was about 12 inches thick and thor- 
oughly rotted. There was no connection be- 
tween the decayed part and the preserved en- 
silage and it parted as nicely as if a sheet of 
paper had been placed between. The dairy 
of 40 or more cows was fed with the ensilage 
twice a day, about one bushel each time, un- 
til all was used. It kept perfectly and was 
eaten by the cows as readily as in winter. The 
new corn was run into the silo next day after 
the old was used up. 

This is my experience in keeping over en- 
silage for next summer’s feeding when pastur- 
age is short, or in a very dry season when ex- 
tra feed is necessary. My cows eat it much 
better than newly cut corn from the field. 
My advice would be to never open the silo to 
be summered over until ready to feed. I was 
unable in my conversation with different 
farmers using ensilage to find one who would 
give me any encouragement that mine would 
keep over. As I could not feed it I was driy- 
en to let it remain, thinking the feed could 
do nothing worse than rot, but the experiment 
proved a success. I would like to have the 
expelience of others. 





Treatment for Apple Choking. 
D. C. SMITH, CHITTENDEN CO, YT. 


The plan outlined and illustrated herewith 
is in general use in this section and has prov- 
ed effectual, never causing injury. Fig 1 is 

made of #-inch round iron, 

the ends being 5 inches 
» 2part, the frame 12 
C inches in length from the 
small loops at the end to 
the handle. [he ring 
near the centeris 3 by 5 
inches welded to the side 
pieces. Puta small cord 
through the end loops, 
slip the ring into the 
U cow’s mouth and fasten 
the cord over the head. 
FIG 1. FIG 2. Turn the handle down 
under the jaw, which wiil open the mouth, and 
the cow can then he held without further 
trouble. Ifthe apple is not far down, it can 
be removed with the hand. The cow cannot 
bite or throw her head around if the handle 
is held firm. If the apple is too far down to 
remove by hand, take arnbber hose, Fig 2, 
start through the ring and push the apple 
clear down into the stomach. 
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Sow Eating Pigs.--The recent recommenda- 
tion to prevent a sow killing her pigs by fas- 
tening her to the floor with hoops, is not com- 
mendable. I have a _ better one, which has 
been used in our family for over 15 years. 
One pint 01 even less of good gin, and a quart 
of warm, but not hot, milk given as soon as 
the sow shows any desire to kill her pigs, 
will be effective. She wiil lie down and be 
perfectly quiet. A second dose may some- 
times be necessary, but one has always suftic- 
ed sofar as I have had experience.—{ Mrs 
S. D. Stone. 


Careful Tuberculin Tests.--So many mis- 
statements have been made concerning the 
tuberculous cows being experimented upon at 
Storrs experiment station, Ct, that Vice 
Director ©. S. Phelps has’ given out the 
facts. In March, 18%, a noted herd of Devon 
cows in Tolland county was tested. Four 
cows, later removed to the station, did not re- 
spond to the test. In October the same herd was 
again officially tested and this time the four 
cows responded. Shortly afterward they were 
placed in quarantine at the station, where they 
have since remained. No treatment other 
than good feed and proper sanitary conditions 
was attempted. The tuberculin test was anp- 
plied every three months. Jan 26 and 27, 
1897, the cows gave unmistakable response to 
the test. April 26 and 27 two failed to respond. 
July 30 and 31 all were again tested but gave 
no response, either in rise of temperature or 
physical symptoms. Early in January a calf 
from a healthy cow was fed milk from one of 
the four cows. Atuberculin test of the calf, 
Jan 27, and another after three months of 
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Morse Bros. Props. 
CANTON, MASS. USA. 


[ .<<SUN PASTE 20% 
Se Best nce -Largest Quantity 


FOR A QUICK SHINE 
APPLIEDawoPOLISHED 
















DRINK PURE WATER 


By using the Bucket Pump and Water 
Purifier on Wells and Cisterns. 
Will Purify a Foul Well or Cistern in 

Ten Days’ use, or Money Refunded. 

Draws ten gallons of water per minute. 
No tubing to rust, burst, or wear. Will not 
rust; Chain and buckets made of galvanized 
steel. Can be setup in ————. No 
attachments below the e atform. Will not 
freeze; buckets having hole in bottom — 
themselves. Makes bad water good, and 
good water better. Prevents Scarlet, Ty- 
phoid and Malaria Fevers. Illustrated 
catalogue and valuable reading on pure 
water sent free. Address, Bucket Pump 
Co., 1405 Plum 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 





Purifies by Aeration. 








POLAND-CHINAS FOR SAL 
Large size, heavy bone and extra finish, ry 6 
yearling boars, and 120 March, April and May pigs of both 
sexes. Also 8. H. cattle and 3 kinds of Poultry. Catalogue 
free if you mention O. J. Farmer. T. V. Purcell, Polo, Il. 








feeding, failed to cause any effect whatever. 
Several other calves given the same treatment 
remained perfectly healthy, grew rapidly and 
showed more than the usual vigor. The sta- 
tion wants it distinctiy understood that the 
curing of the cows is not claimed. It is too 
early to predict the final outcome of these ex- 
periments, which are not yetcompleted. Prof 
Phelps states, that we are still deplorably in 
the dark regarding tuberculosis and there is 
much need of further study and experimenta- 
tion. 





The Meat Markets in England have latterly 
been dull, writes our London correspondent, 
owing to supplies being in excess of demand. 
The result has been a fallin British and for- 
eign markets of from lto 4c per Ib. Beef 
cattle suffered the most, the latest prices pre- 
vailing being 1ljc, estimated dressed weight, 
for the best, to weigh from 760 to 800 lbs; 
American sheep lic. Store cattle, for fatte:- 
ing, keep up their values better than meat or 
finished beasts. In the provision market 
American cheese is in limited request at $9.80 
per 100 lbs for finest,and from 9 to 9.50 for fine. 





Trade in butter is slow, U S ranging from 
l6c for inferior to 20c for very top quality. 
American bacon is firm. 

Difficult Breathing.—L. W. E. has a cow 


which is troubled with difficult breathing. It 
usually begins in June and lasts until Septem- 
ber. After that she seems pretty well. Every 
season it seem to get worse. This trouble is 
eaused by an irritation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nostrils. The warm weather of 
summer produces this effect and medicine 
would be of little use in such a ease. Try giv- 
ing her atablespoonful of tar morning and 
evening in bran mash for one month before 
the expected return of the disease. 





Lameness.—W. F. A. has a mare 4 yrs old 
which had an attack of azoturia which has 
caused the muscles of the hip to shrink and 
the animal to go Jame. Mix cantharides 4 dr 
and lard 3 oz, rub on a little of this oncea 
week and continue it forseveral months. Also 
mix and divide into 24 doses sulphate of iron 
40z, nitrate of potassium 4 0z.nux.vomica 2 0z; 
give one every night in small bran mash. Re- 
peat this quantity if needed. 





Eczema.—M. W. V. has young pigs which 
have itchy skins, they rub themselves and 
scales form. Take tincture of green soap and 
rub a little of this all over their skin, then 
wash it off with soft water. Then mix sul- 
phur 1 dr, balsam of peru 14 0z and vaseline 
1 oz; ruba little of this well in with the 
fingers; apply the above treatment once a day 
for three days, then skip a week and apply 
again if needed. Change the food trom corn 
to milk, bran and ground oats. 
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Past and Future of Dairy Prices. 


AVERAGE YEARLY PRICES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
-Average actual price——Relative prices— 
Mar- But- 





kete ter c Cheese But- 
p gt p lb eplb Milk ter Cheese 
1860, 20 ll 100 100 100 
1870, 35 19 22 179 175 
1880, 31 14 80 157 25 
1890, 23 ll a «© wee 100 
1893, 26 ll 76 129 100 
184, 22 ll ji 110 100 
1895, 21 9 68 105 82 
1896, 18 9 64 90 82 
1807, 17 10 70 8 91 
It will be seen that average prices for the 
nine months ended Oct 1, ‘97, show a de- 


cided gain over last year in both milk and 
cheese, but a slight decline in butter. Com- 
pared with the range of prices before the war, 
milk this season has averaged 30 % lower, but- 
ter 15 % lower and cheese 9 % lower. There 
are good grounds for hoping that the era of 
extraordinarily low prices in dairy products 
is past, yet po one can speak certainly on 
this point. The comparison affurded in the 
above table is certainly highly interesting. 
The modern development of the dairy busi- 
ness began about 1880, and under all the cir- 
cumstances it is surprising that milk and 
cheese bave held up as well as they have. 
The immense increase in butter production 
accounts for its decline in value. Yet even 
butter has not declined as much as many other 
manufactures or prod- 


COMMERCIAL 


from the U S durngi12 months ended June 
30, ’97, nearly 32 millions went to Germany, 
or more than double the quantity ever before 
shipped to that country in one year. The 
enormous exports of ’96 and ’97 must of course 
be attributed largely to the very low prices 
prevailing,while the small exports of 95 were 
a result of high prices following the U S crop 
failure of °94. Compared with ’92, when the 
special efforts of the department of agriculture 
above noted were inaugurated, lust year’s ex- 
ports of corn were two and one-third times as 
great; the ‘96 exports show an increase over 


92 of 32 %. 
Basket and Question Box. 


Dodder.—J. H. B., N Y: The weed sent is 
an annual parasitic plant known as dodder. 
Its yellow or reddish-yellow stems twine 
around the stems of clover and other plants, 
near the ground, taking its nourishment from 
its host. It has small, colorless, scale-like 
leaves and produces clusters of small seeds 
which fall on the ground, where they remaiu 
until the next season, When they yerminate. 
It may be killed by cutting the plant on 
which it lives before it blossums, or by burn- 
ing it, or by plowing the crop under and cul- 
tivating the land for a year, or putting in 
corn or potatoes. 


Curled Aphis.—E. F. A.: 


The leaf sent is 
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profitable figures, and this fact induced 
heavier shipments, until within a very 
short time fully one-third of the ship- 
ments from Michigan were in bulk. The 
result was a glut on track and prices realized 
in many instances did not pay freight 
charges. Not only was the Chicago market 
affected by this influx of bulk stock, but ad- 
vantage was taken of the low rates on bulk 


apples to tlood the northwest and bring about 
a similar condition in the territory into which 
our merchants ship largely upon orders.—[, 
B. Ayers, Chicago, before National League 
of Commission Merchants in convention at 
Boston. 


American Fruits for Germany are showing 
up better than ever before. During the last 
three years Germany has imported annually 
an average of about 110,000 tons fresh fruits: 
in ‘96 North America supplied Germany with 


7820 against only 719 tons in ’95. German 
imports of dried fruits increased from 34,000 
tons in ’94 to nearly 38,000 tons in ‘95, and 


41,500 tons in 79. Of the amount last named 
the U S supplied 8412 tons compared with 5262 
tons in ’95. This last statement is significant 
in view of the fact that Servia, which ship- 
ped to Germany over 15,000 tons in ’95, ship- 
ped only 13,227 tons last year; French exports 
to Germany 2153 and 1625 toms respectively. 
Exports of dried fruits from the U S to 

many consist princi- 


Ger- 





uce. The increase in 
the consumption of 
butter, to say nothing 
of the export trade, 
has been very great 
under the lower prices. 
The recent advance 
will probably make the 
butter average for the 
12 months of this year 
as high as last, if not 
higher. 








Corn Exports Per- 
manently Larger. 


Comparatively 
recent developments 
show that beyond all 
question American 
corn has a firmer foot- 


pally of dried apples, 
cored, and sliced in 
the shape of rings. The 
opening for American 
fruit, 1f the present 
standard is maintained 
and prices are moder- 
ate, appears to he 
excellent. 


The Strength in 
Evaporated Apples 





continues and prices 
are the highest in 
many months. Owing 
to the exceedingly 
light crop in N Y, 
where the business of 
evaporating is so 
la #@ely carried on, 


holders of both new 





hold in the consuming 
markets of Europe 
than ever before. While 
only a small percent- 
age of our crop goes 
abroad, this is increas- 
ing. The sentimental 
effect on home markets 
is beneficial to produc- 
ers, to say nothing of the fact that the actua: 
exports are beginning to make a respectable 
hole in our yearly outturn. Among the 
encouraging features of the movement 
the last few years 1s the increasing favor 
accorded American maize and corn meal 
by northern Europe, particularly Germany. 
Credit must be given in some degree to 
Col Charles J. Murphy, who went abroad 


background. 


the sweat box. 


about five years ago as a representative 
of the government, to stimulate the con- 
sumption of corn by showing the _ people 


how to use it as an article of human food, and 
as a substitute for wheat and rye. Largely as 
a result of this missionary work a number of 
mills are now reported in operation in Ger- 
many grinding American corn into meal and 
flour. 

EXPORTS OF CORN AND CORN MEAL. 


Y’rend Corn Cornmeal Corn Total 
June 30 bushels barrels Germany value 
1887, 176.9 475, 263 31.8 $55.0 
1896, 100.0 276, B85 13.7 38.5 
1895, 27.7 223,567 3.2 15.3 
184, 65.3 291,172 11.4 30.9 
1893, 46.0 271,155 5.3 25.4 
1892, 75.5 287.609 13.9 42.5 
1891, 30.8 318,329 14.1 18.6 
189%, 102.0 361,248 11.4 43.6 
1889, 69.6 312,186 4.6 33.8 
1888, 24.3 270,613 0.9 14.1 

The above table, showing our exports of 


millions of 
in our 
exported 


corn meal in barrels,and corn in 
bushels, points to the liberal 
trade. 


growth 


Out of 177 million bu corn 





A CALIFORNIA FRUIT CURING HOUSE 


This is a picture of the Jim Gates fruit drying yard in Solano Co, 
cutting shed and sulphur houses, between which a group of fine old fig trees can be seen in the 
The trays of fruit are conveyed to the sulphur houses by means of a 
where they are unloaded by werely pressing a lever upon one side of the car. 
the platform and allows the fruit in trays to settle upon a couple of tiers upon either side of 


affected by the currant aphis, which is the 
cause of the curled and blistered condition of 
the leaves. These insects apparently migrate 
to some other plant during the summer, re- 
turning to the currant in autumn and deposit- 
ing their small black eggs on the stems. 
Spraying with kerosene emulsion quite early 
in the season is probably the best method of 
destroying these insects. 





Violet Disease.—E. I., Kansas: There are 
several diseases affecting violets, the most de- 
structive of which are root galls and leafy 
spots. So far no entirely satisfactory remedy 
has been found. Ajir-slaked lime dusted 
over the plants and soil is the most effective. 





Protecting Tree Trunks.—After making 
numerous trials of various wraps and washes 
to protect trees from rabbits, mice, borers and 
sunseald, 1 find that wrapping with burlap 
is the most effective. This material will last 
two years.—!Samuel Edwards, Illinvis. 





A Bit of Apple History—It is cite] by one of 
my correspondents that early in the season of 
last year, wheu apples were plentiful on the 
Chicago market with a rate from Michigan 
points of from 12 to 15c per 100 lbs, or 18 to 
2lc per bbl, they readily brought 80c to $1 per 
bhl and everything being taken as fast as 
received; but soon shippers grew impatient 
to rush in their fruit and began shipping 
in bulk. The first few cars sold well at 


and cold storage stock 
are quite indenendent. 
Offers have recently 
been made and 
clined of Tie per lb 
delivered seaboard for 
prime quality York 
state apples, October 
shipment. Some deal- 
ers who usually handle large quantities are 
practically out of the market until the season 
is further advanced. Western evaporated ap- 
ples are appearing at Chicago in small lots 
running from 25 to 100 boxes, fairly bright 
fruit, smallin size and light color. J. K. 
Armsby Co, prominent dealers, quote stock of 
this character in a wholesale way at 6}@6jc 
per lb, with Mo and Ark evaporated apples 
also bringing up to 64e; N Y_ cold storage 
stock tirm at 7c, storage paid. 


Cal, including the de- 


truck, 


This lowers 





The New South Wales Tariff imposed 
upon foreign goods came into force in 
’96 when ad valorem duties were absolutely 


repealed as well as the great bulk of specific 


duties. Certain duties are to be maintained 
for a certain period, after which they cease. 
Tobacco paysa duty of 3s (72c) per Ib, but 


when entered to be manufactured in the colo- 
ny only 1s(24c). Spirituous and malt liquors 
pay a considerable duty. Kerosene oil paid 6c 
per gallon until Juiy 1, ’97, when the rate was 
taken off and it 1s now admitted free; this is 
also true of linseed and fish oils. The ’96 tar- 
iff started in with a rate of duty of 5s ($1 20) 
percwt on raw sugar, this to hold for 15 
months. Beginning July 1 this year the di- 
minished duty is 4c, this is to be followed by 
a cut of 1s each year until July 1, 1901, when 
sugar willenter New South Wales free of duty. 





Sometimes you can make an opportunity 
while you are waiting for one to come along. 














Warm, Healthy,Cheap Poultry House. 


W. H. KRAFT, OHIO. 

My poultry house is 16 ft long, 10 ft wide and 
eight feet high from floor to eaves. The in- 
terior is divided into two parts, one 10x12 for 


the fowls and one 4x10 for hall and feedway. 


The partition is made of boards put on cross- 
Within i8 inches of the floor. 


A 12- 


wise to 
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CELLAR WALL, WITH WINDOW ALONG THE TOP. 


inch buard is hinged to the last partition 
board, leaving a space of six inches. Close 
this by nailing on perpendicular strips. Muke 
a feed trough and place in the hall before 
these strips. The chickens can get at the feed 
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PARTITION AND FEEDING TROUGH. 


a, Hinged board; b, spaces through which 
chickens get the feed; c, feed trougb. 


through the grating and are prevented from 
soiling their food. 

A cellar under the house keeps the fioor dry 
and is a fine place in which to give grain feed 
mixed with chaff or cut straw. There isa 
window along the top of the east wall to light 

















POULTRY HOUSE COMPLETED. 


the cellar. On south end is the dust and 
scratch room, enclosed with hotbed frames. 
Here the fowls can take their dust bath dur- 
ing all kinds of weather. This I find most 
satisfactury in cold times. The loft above the 
chicken room holds the poultry feed and as- 
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SOUTH END, WITH HOTBED FRAME FOR DUSTING. 


coolin summer. Ventilator shafts run from 
the cellar,the coop and the loft, terminating in 
sists in keeping the house warm in winter and 
the cupola at the top. The windows are provid- 





THE POULTRY YARD 


ed with shutters which can be closed at night. 
The floor is cemented. The walls are lined 
with tar paper which is painted every spring 
with asphaltum. Once a week I take a broom 
and scrub the walls and roosts with water to 
which a little kerosene has been added. Since 
I began using this house my fowls have not 
been troubled with sickness or lice. 


bak i ct aaeal 
Cut Bone a Great Egg Food. 
Experiments at the Massachusetts station to 


test the comparative value of animal meal 
and cut bone (green bone) in feeding for eggs, 


was begun Feb 9, 1897, and continued until 
April 28. Two similar lots of chickens were 


selected, each containing three Barred Plym- 
outh Rock hens, eight Light Brahma hens, 
six Light Brahma pullets and two Wyandot 
Light isralima_ pullets. 

The food received by the 
bone was as follows (in 
wheat, 99.5; oats, 100; wheat bran,18.5; wheat 
middlings, 18.5; Chicago gluten meal, 18.5; 
ground clover, 18.5; cut bone, 10. Total, 283.5 
pounds; cost, $3.25; nutritive ratio, 1:4.8. 
The other lot received essentially the same 
foods, except that in place of the boue it got 
9.7 pounds of animal meal. ‘lotal food, 287 
pounds; cost $3.26; nutritive ratio, 1:4.9. 
The leading details and results are shown in 
the following table:— 


lot having cut 
pounds): Whole 


CUT BONE VS ANIMAL MEAL FOR EGG PRO- 
DUCTION. 
“eo 3 % &§ S 
e 9 Re 80 9 
ow ad ~ i“ o - OD = 
> «© og &w. SY 6 
a2 9 oY Sg £9 6 
oe © “Be #6 && & 
=O Any = @ eo s2 we 
Sa Om 25 -& 6 
e5 63 “= eS .9 ~ 
Began Feb 9, sh 58 8 5S FS ® ~ 
ended Apr 28 Ama Se Of ZA AS OG 
Days Lbs Cts Lbs Cts 
Cut bone lot, 79 & 23 2609 940 1.2 
Animal meal lot, § ‘ 287.0 .22 145* 1.796 2.2 
*One soft shelled. 
In the above estimate of cost the labor re- 
quired to cut the bones is included. The re- 


sults indicate a decided advantage in favor of 
the bone. 


Light your Veranda, — 


lawn, barn, 








mill, or any 





place where a 
+ strong light is 
? desired, with the 
STEAM GAUGE 
& LANTERN 
Co.’s Tubular 
Globe Hanging 
Lamp. 
Burns 4 hours 
for 1 cent. 
Send for our 


catalogue. 


He has it, or can get it & 
fention this paper. 








Buy it of pd dealer. 
you insist. 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





If you want to 
Earn Money 
Jor Christmas 


You can do it by 
being a representative of 
Tue Lapies' Home Journa.. 
You need not go away 
from home to earn the 
money, either. The plan 
is simple: the work pleas- 
ant and dignified. We 
ask little of you: we will 
pay liberally. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








i\ Hens with any Grit 






= y Will lay eggs, but with MANN regntte 
Qin . Cry . sl Grit and MANN 
. Cutter, they lay twice as sn a Bone 


end Mann's Grit produce a food that gives 
——— mp 2s ECG MAKERS 


y have no 


MAN'S BONE : CUTTERS 


have world wide fam ash or instalments, 
ed free if 4 on 
+ MANN OO, Milford, Mase 





‘and Poultry. Contains a full § 

and complete description of § 

the reliable, Incubator ¢ 
y & th e name, ¢ 
/ together with c and in-¢ 
= structions for baila? @ poult: 
houses and much of interest oo 
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For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, og it ; from e four 
===sides a6 


| nee cet— 
ry STHE KEYSTONE 


=DEHORNER= 


It is humane, rapid and durable. 
a? 


4IB. zs 
AA. Cc, BROS Us, oe oly Pa, 








BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 


Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crushed Flint, Grann- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 




















PROSPERITY4» SEPARATORS 





for ten years past. 


serve you longest. 
yourself. 
desired particulars. 


Don’t forget that you have been promising yourself and family that 
Cream Separator just as soon as you had a little money in sight and 
things looked brighter. 
Don’t put off so wise and safe a purchase a day 
longer—y ou can make it now and there could be no better time. 
it in to-day and it begins saving money for you to-morrow. 
and make money faster in proportion to its cost than any other 
investment you ever made. 
the mistake of trying to save a little by buying an imitating second or 
third-class machine, which is “ cheap * on paper and in first cost only. 
Get the best and hence the cheapest in that it w ill save you most and 
If you are in doubt in any way, try and see for 
Send for new “ Baby” or Dairy Catalogue No. 257 and any 


They look brighter for the farmer now than 


Put 
It will save 


Now that the time has come don’t make 





THE DE LAVAL a co., 


RANDOLPH AND CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 


45C ORTL ANDT STREET, 
| NEW YORK. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 

Vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely cire ulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1897. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subseriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what tine your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. ’98, shows that payiment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1898 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
chanyed, 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subseription has expired, you 
Should then notifv us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subseribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptious. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanve advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
#2.\0 or Ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO 
52 Lafavette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It isthe intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that ‘all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are trom such parties. If sub- 
secribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering adve rtisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


_ FOR WEEK . ENDING OCTOBER 16, 1897. 











A hopeful start fur the new heet sugar fac- 
tory at Rome, N Y, was made last week. 
sical mace 
Our columns are so crowded each week with 
an abundance of good things to digest that 
the busy farmer is perhaps excusable if he 
occasionally fails to see what he most needs. 
An Ohio subscriber sends ina good-natured 
complaint because he has not found anything 
about the progress of the onion crop. Read 
your paper carefully. American Agricultur- 
ist has followed this important crop through- 
out the entire growing and harvesting sea- 
son, and in this issue publishes the final re- 
port in great detail, a work not even attempt- 
ed by any other journal. The farmer who 
has carefully studied our reports in this spe- 
cialty, together with our final summary, is as 
well prepared (or better) to judiciously han- 
dle his surplus as the would-be city buyer. 
This fact is equally true of our other ex- 
haustive crop reports. 
nino 
Much has been said about the disposition 
of Secretary Wilson to restore the seed dis- 
tribution of the U S department of agriculture 
to its original design of importing and distrib- 
uting new, rare and promising specialties. It 
now seems that this is all mere empty talk. 
The advertisement inviting bids for seeds, 
bulbs, ete, for the ensuing year,specifies only 
seed of beet, cabbage, carrot, celery, cucum- 
ber, egg plant, lettuce, cantaloupe, watermel- 
en, onion, parsnip, radish, rutabagas, squash, 
tomato, turnip, beans, peas, sweet and field 
corn, tobacco, Australian salt bush, cotton, 
cowpeas, Canada tield peas, vicia villosa, ai- 
sike clover, alfalfa, Bermuda grass, lawn 
grass, mangel-wurzel, kidney vetch, and 
choice varieties of flowers. It will be seen that 
the official list includes only the commonest 
stock seeds, such as every seedsinan furnishes 
at ridiculously low prices. And the amount 
of this common stuff sent out in each batch of 
the free seed distribution is too small to be of 


EDITORIAL 





any practical use. Evidently the free seed 
huimbug is to be as big a fraud under Mr Wil- 
son as it has been heretofore. The whole 
thing ought to be wiped out, thus saving the 
$150,000 or more that is practically wasted by 
the present plan of giving each M C a few 
seeds with which to deceive himself into the 
idea that he is winning votes by giving them 
away. The thing is an insult to American 
farwers. 





The Grange’s Opportunity, 





The one farmers’ national organization that 
has survived the ups and downs of the times 
for more than a quarter of a century, is the 
grange or Patrons of Husbandry. In the west 
it accomplished much good during the early 
years of the movement but later succumbed to 
the weaknesses inherent to an wnsubstantial 
start. Yetin Illinois, California and other 
western states, the grange to-day has the 
frainework for a powerful organization. 

In the middle and eastern states, the progress 
of the order was less rapid, but has been more 
substantial. In Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, New York and New England, the grange 
is the most numerous and the best organized 
body ever created among the farmers. It has 
won the highest respect of the community by 
the good sense of its rational demands, as 
well as by the character of its membership, 
and the admirable work they do along educa- 
tional, secial and co-operative lines. 

With the return of easier financial condi- 
tions among farmers, and in view of the now 
proven permanency of this organization, the 
order of Patrons of Husbandry has a won- 
derful opportunity before it. Whether it has 
the ability and enterprise to grasp this oppor- 
tunity will be demonstrated at the meeting of 
the national grange at Harrisburg in Novem- 
ber. If the progressive element in the order 
wins at the approaching session of the nation- 
al grange, We may expect a continued large 
growth in membership, influence and results. 
This progressive element is composed largely 
of the representatives from the states in which 
the grange is strongest. These are tiie men 
and women who have built up the organiza- 
tion and made it the power it is to-day. They 
should be able to furnish leaders whose ex- 
perience is a guaranty of still larger growth 
instead of choosing for standard hearers per- 
sons who have failed to give the grangea 
healthy development in their own state. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and nothing 
will more injure confidence in the national 
grange than leaders who by failure or 
stagnation of the order in their own states 
have shown a record for ine fti- 
ciency. The conservative element or that 
which does not favor true progress, or 
which looks more to personal or partisan ag- 
grandizement than to the good of the order, 
would do wel! to join hands with those who 
have made the grange what it is, in grasping 
the present opportunity. 

The farmers in every county and state are 
ready to identify themselves with an organi- 
zation in which they have confidence. Only 
by this means can they hope to keep to the 
front in future. The increasing complexity 
of our civilization, the development of indus- 
try, progress in communication and transpor- 
tation, are destined to work even greater 
changes in the next few years than in the 
past decade or more. Under these changing 
conditions, it will be even more imperative 
than in the past that farmers be in a position 
to work together, not only along social and 
educational lines, but also in political and 
business affairs. Without necessarily sacrific- 
ing his party principles, the farmer must be 
in a position to make politicians of all par- 
ties cater to his demands, so far as they are 
just and reasonable and destined to promote 
the best interests of the whole people. 

Again, without interfering with his individ- 
ual liberty or judgment in business affairs, 
the farmer must co-operate financially in or- 
der to produce and se)] at the least expense. 
Stick a pin here. Jf the times teach us any- 
thing, they emphasize the necessity not only 
of producing at the least expense, but the im- 
portance of getting our produce into the con- 
sumers’ hands at the smallest possible cost. 
Where millions of farmers, each acting for 

















himself, each buys his supplies in small lots 
at the highest retail prices, and each sells his 
products at the lowest prices, there is a mar- 
gin ot many millons of dollars that is dissi- 
pated between producer and consumer. The 
remedy is to be found through co-operation— 
not through legislation. We have got to take 
hold and help ourselves and help each other 
And there is money iu it for each and all of 
us. 

One of the first, simplest and most effect- 
ive forms of co-operation is the application of 
this principle to the borrowing of mouey. 
Neatly every farmer, like any other business 
man, has occasion tu use extra capital, either 
for the purchase of land or its improvement, or 
the trausaction of his business. Yet though 
the farmer bas the best security—ne is too of- 
ten cbliged to pay the highest rate of interest. 
By co-operation, all this could be changed, 
and within reasonable limits, the farmers 
could get accommodation on their personalty 
and realty at rates commensurate with the 
security. Itis only by this method that the 
farmers of Prussia and Germany have been 
one to refund their mortgages at from 5 to 4 
%; their security is no better than that of mil- 
lions of farmers in the well settled sections of 
the United States. 

We have tonched upon only one or two 
general propositions. The field for organ- 
ized effort is limitless. The necessity for 
it is stronger to-day than ever. And in pros- 
perity let us prepare for adversity, which is 
sure to come no one knows how svon. The 
farmers of the U § realize all this, they feel 
in their hearts the truth of what we say about 
the necessity of organization, and they are 
ready for it. More than that, the farmer has 
learned that what costs practically nothing is 
Worth practically nothing. Ittakes notonly a 
reasonable amount of money to build up and 
conduct an organization like the grange, but 
it also demands tlie enthusiastic interest of 
each and every member, male and female, 
young and old, in orderto attain its highest 
development. 

The man under whose leadership the grange 
in New Hampshire hus been brought to the 
highest efficiency of the order in any state is 
Nahum J. Bachelder of the national grange 
executive committee. Similar leadership and 
like originality in the oftice of master of the 
national grange should do much to bring 
about the new birth and greacer life requized 
to enable the Patrons of Husbandry to cover 
the field that is now so ripe for the harvest. 

nas cealtitaid 

The attempts to hear the market for certain 
lines of produce have been more pronounced 
than usual during the past few weeks. A 
flagrant instance in point is the outrageous 
estimate on the cranberry crop put out by a 
New York dealer. It is ridiculous to say 
that this year’s yield approximates the un- 
precedented crop of 1893, when the actual har- 
vest is not half that.quantity. American Ag- 
riculturist’s report on this crop is the only re- 
liable one extant, since the American cran- 
berry growers’ association has given up its 
work in this direction. Our report is more 
valuable than ever since the recent effort to 
smash the market. 

a 

Earnings of 75 per cent on its watered stock 
is the record of a Sandwich Island planta- 
tion reported upon in our sugar column this 
week. This explains the true inwardness of 
Hawaiian annexation. A small clique of 
sugar monopolists have been drawing these 
dividends by virtue of the reciprocity treaty, 
while they have been filling that country with 
Asiatic coolies to produce the sugar at the 
least cost. If they can secure annexation,they 
will double the Hawaiian sugar product and 
correspondingly increase their profits at the 
expense of our domestic sugar industry. 

0 

Our onion report is worth dollars to every 

grower of this crop. 





The New Zealand Wheat Crop of ’97 is offi- 
cially returned at 7,000,000 bu against 6,800,000 
in °96 and 3, 600,000 in ’95. The annnal oats 
crop of that far-away couplet of islands is ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 bu and barley 1,000,000 
bu. 
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Another Short Year in Cranberries. 


[From First Page. ] 
Cold and wet weather delayed ripening in the 
few bogs in southern Maine, and _ the yield is 
unimportant. A small acreage is in bearing 
in Suffolk Co, LI, and there was some dam- 
age through scald; an increase is noted of 
about 10 % in new bogs which will come into 
bearing later; final yield, small at the best, 
is less than the summer estimate. 

PICKING UP IN THE WEST. 

Not for a long time has the western crop cut 
much of a figure in tbe aggregate, owing 
largely to the devastation by fire in Wiscon- 
sin bogs several years ago. The industry 
sees to be picking upin a degree, but it 
will be some time yet before the liberal crops 
of a dozen seasons ago are repeated. The 
Berlin district of Green Lake Co will proba- 
bly turn off about 25,000 bu, with nearly as 
much more from Wood and other central sec- 
tious, extending eastward to Green Bay and 
Lake Michigan. Widely scattered sections in 
Michigan are giving a little attention to cran- 
berries. the crop there proving enough for lo- 
cal requirements, but next to nothing for ship- 
ment. One bog in St Joe Co harvested 1000 bu 
against 2500 bu last year; others scattered and 
unimportant. 

The following table affords an intelligent 
comparison of the estimates for the last four 
years; all of them seem smail placed beside 
the 1,000,000 bu harvested in °93, that being 
the largest crop on record, 

ESTIMATED CROP IN BUSHELS WITH COMPARISONS. 


1897 1896 1895 1894 

New England, 245,000 380,000 420,000 185,000 
New Jersey, 120,000 130,000 210,000 200,000 
Mich, Wis, ete, 50,000 50,000 10,000 25,000 
Total, 415,000 560,000 640,000 416,000 


THE COURSE OF CRANBERRY PRICES 
is not always governed by the size of the crop, 
many other factors entering into the situation. 
Not until aggressive missionary work is done 
by growers and dealers in acquainting con- 
sumers with tbe merits of cranberries will 
this delightful fruit be regarded as a staple 
article of food rather than a luxury. That the 
crop of ’96 sold so indifferently was not due 
to its dimensions, only moderate in the aggre- 
gate, so much as to the plethora of apples, 
which were never so abundant and cheap, 
largeiy crowding out cranberries. This year 


there is quite 2 reversal, particularly in the 
widdle and eastern states, where the apple 


crop is generally very short, with a probabil- 
ity of high prices for same throughout the 
winter. Thus one influence which greatly 
hurt the market for cranberries last year is 
not now present. Industrial conditions are 
also better, more people are at work, there is 
an increasing demand for nearly all kinds 
of food products, and the market should re- 
ceive some benefit from this feature. By refer- 
ring to the subjoined table, it will be seen the 
‘97 crop, opening around $2 per bu for best at 
such wholesale markets as Boston, New York 
and Chicago, is much the same in size as the 
crop of ‘94, which soid early in the fall at 
25( per bu, and worked up in midwinter to 
3, although these high prices did not hold un- 
til the close of the season, other influences 
coming in. 
CRANBERRY CROPS AND PRICES. 


Crop ——Price per bushel.—— 
bushels Oct Jan May 

1897-8, 415,000 $2.00 ? ? 
1896-7, 560,000 1.75 $1.25 $1.00 
1895-6, 640,000 2.50 2.00 2.50 
1894-5, 410.000 2.50 3.00 0.75 
1893-4, 1,000,000 1.50 2. 3.00 
1892-3, 600,000 1.50 2.25 3.00 
1891-2, 760,000 2.00 2.25 2.00 
1890-1, 800,000 2.25 3.00 3.50 


While a fair percentage of the crop has left 
growers’ hands, a liberal proportion is still 
held and ought to be marketed more advan- 
tageously than a year ago. As usual, would- 
be buyers and speculators are endeavoring to 
‘bear’? the market in order to accumulate 
Stocks at low prices. Growers should post 
themselves thoroughly before deciding how 
and when to dispose of their crops. As an il- 
lustration, a prominent dealer of New York 
has issued a circular containing an extrava- 
Rantly high estimate of the ’97 cranberry 
crop, which is entirely unwarranted by the 


CRANBERRIES---SUGAR BEETS 


facts. With the advent of cold.bracing weath- 
er, and the further realization of the shortage 
in winter apples, there ough? to be a decided- 
ly better demand for choice cranberries. 





Opening of the First Sugar Factory. 





The campaign of the beet sugar factory at 
Rome, N Y, began last week. The first run 
of sugar was comple ed on Saturday and the 
quality was quite promising, though the color 
was off on account of rust in the machinery. 
The outfit is from the defunct beet sugar ex- 
periment at Berthierville, Quebec. The fac- 
tory is a co-operative one, each of the 960 
farmers raising beets for it this season having 
agreed to take his pay for them in stock. Tke 
growers are mostly located in Oneida, Madi- 
son, Onondaga, Monroe, Orleans and Wayne 
counties. Some of the beets already analyzed 
have shown from 12 tu as high as 20 per cent 
of sugar, in the laboratory, but must average 
13 per cent in the factory to be able to work 
at a profit. One trouble is that many grow- 
ers will let the beets get too big, or will al- 
low them to take another growth after the re- 
cent dry weather, which with its sunshine 
has been quite favorable to a high sugar con- 
tent. The state pays a small bounty, equal to 
about $1 per ton of beets. 

The main building of the Rome factory is 
150x50 ft, three stories high; another is of the 
same dimensions but one story; a third is 
140x120, and the boiler room is 60x80 ft. The 
company expects to receive about 20,000 tons 
of beets this fall, nearly 1000 of which were 
harvested up to last Saturday night. The 
growers received $4 per ton in stock. About 
100 hands are employed at the factory. 


Su gar Beet Notes. 





Writing from Wayne county,O,Jordan Broth- 
ers & Uo, large farmers and truckers, write: 
‘*We are very much pleased with American 
Agriculturist. We have taken much interest 
in the sugar beet growing industry. We have 
sainples in the hands of several chemists now 
and are sanguine the tests will prove satis- 
factory in sugar content. Capitalists say they 
are ready to construct a million dollar plant 
as soon as we demonstrate our ability to pro- 
duce the proper quality, the factory to be in 
this vicinity.’’ The editor invites similar 
brief reports of this season’s work and pians 
for the future from all Jocalities that are in- 
terested in this sugar industry. 

Two-thirds of the sugar production of the 
world consists of beet sugar, accoiding toa 
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French technical journal, Le Journal des 
Fabricantes de Sucre. From the subjoined fig- 
ures compiled by that authority it will be seen 
the world’s production has increased from 
less than 5,000,000 tons 10 years ago, to nearly 
8,000,000 tons in the season of '94-’45. The 
falling off since the date last named is due in 
part to the crop disturbance in Cuba. The 
figures show thatthe increase has been entire- 





ly in beet sugar while the production of cane 
Seems practically at a standstill. 

WORLD’S SUGAR PRODUCTION IN TONS. 
Season Beet Cane Total 
1887-88, 2,407,000 2,541,000 4,948,000 
1888-89, 2,708,000 2,359,000 5,067,000 
1889-90, 3,563,000 2,138,000 5,701,000 
1890-91, 3,640,000 2,597,000 6,237,000 
1891-92, 3,445,000 2,785,000 6,230,000 
1892-93, 3,344,000 2,769,000 6,113,000 
1895-94, 3,786,000 3,260,000 7,046,000 
1894-95, 4,691,000 3,137,000 7,828,000 
1895-96, 4,252,000 2,556,000 6,788,000 
1896-97, 4,773,000 2,432,006 7,204,000 


Several thousand experimental plots of sug- 
ar beets are being harvested this month all 
the way from New England tu the Pacific 
coast, many of them grown from seed distrib- 
uted by the department of agriculture. In 
some sections the farmers and beet growers 
have already organized societies to push the 
claims of their regions for factories upon the 
attention of capitalists. Most of the experi- 
ment stations in the middle and western 
States are receiving numervus samples of sug- 
ar beets for analysis. 

Efforts to secure the construction of a sugar 
factory to work up a large area of beets, con- 
tinue to be activeiy made in many communi- 
ties in numerous states. It is possible that 
one factory will be erected at Barstow, Ward 
Co, Texas, which Jies in the Pecos valley,less 
than 100 miles south of Eddy, New Mexico, 
where there is a sugar factory in successful 
operation. 

Beet tops make excellent feed, but some 
growers are so situated that the best use they 
can make of them is to plow under the tops 
and necks. Mr Ware in the Sugar Beet de- 
scribes the French method of siloing beet 
tops. It is done as soon after cutting as pos- 
sible, not later than two weeks after Pits 
about 6 ft deep and 6 ft wide and of any de- 
sired length are dug on a slight slant in dry 
soil, filled with beet tops and carefully tramped 
down. The leaf piles continue up 3 ft above 
ground and are then covered with 25 ft of 
earth, straw not being suitable. Fermentation 
soon follows and the leaves settle or shrink 
about one-third. Sometimes the leaves are 
simply piled in the field and covered thickly 
with earth. It may require some days before 
the cattle will eat this beet leaf silage, but by 
adding salt the taste is soon acquired. About 
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The Grain Situation Abroad. 
Lonpon, Eng, Sept 28—The 
in the U K are just nuw ina dull, 
drooping, state. It1is hardly to be expected 
that they will eventually reach a decided de- 
clining condition. The English and Amer- 
ican markets have been acting and reacting 
one upon another, with the result that the 
level of prices is slightly less than it was. 
For all that. however, wheat of the best 
quality is quoted as high as at any period 
during the past advances and so is flour. The 
relaxation here is considered to be due in a 
considerable degree to English farmers send- 
ing their wheat to market with unusual rapid- 
ity. The imports of foreign wheat into the U 
K are not half what they were two years ago in 
the short period since harvest, and they are 25 
“% under the limited supplies of last year. 
When the figures are placed, in juxtaposition 
there appears no reason for the temporary 
decline which is reported from the <Aimer- 
ican markets, and the impression is that 
values ought to and will really go up again. 
Advices from the continent tell no new story 
with respect to the harvest in the various 
countries and the position may be regarded as 
unaltered. The remainder of the ofticial re- 
turns on the crops of France are just to hand, 
and they enable a complete estimate to be 
taken of the priucipal grain crops. They are 
said by the French ministry of agriculture to 


grain markets 
not to say 


be as unde1: 
OFFICIAL ESTIMATE OF FRENCH CROPS. 
1897 1896 
Bushels Bushels 
Wheat, 243,531,440 326,739,019 


Meteil (wheat and 
rye mixed), 
darley, 


11,929,524 
42,741,077 47, 866, 362 
Rye, 48,301,136 67,130,415 
Oats, 239,296,722 253, 196,982 

These figures show a decline in every grain 
crop, but it is considered that the French rural 
classes will probab iv use less wheat and con- 
sume more of other kinds of meal, which are 
gradualiy growing less in taste, suc h as rye, 
buckwheat, potatues, etc. Then, on the other 
hand, the potato crop is not good, and it’ is 
just as likely that there may be comparative 
searcity in other quarters. The European 
prices of wheat and flour are as follows: 
Paris, wheat $1.51 per bu, flour 9.20 per bbl; 
Pesth, wheat 1.35; Antwerp, American red 
winter wheat 1.05; Amsterdam, wheat 98c. 
There have been somewhat sensational reports 


8,554, 032 


on the locusts in Argentina, but they have 
since been proved to be exaggerated. The 


prospects of the wheat crop in Australasia are 
good. There appears to be a general wish to 
get at wheat sowing, and it is quite probable 
that the whole of Europe, including the U K, 
will cover an increased area with this grain, 
the idea prevailing that a fall of prices to any 





large extent cannot possibly occur until the 
winter of 1898. 
Tobacco Crop and Market. 
The Tobacco Furore in Florida. 
The advent of 300 Cuban tobacco yrowers 


at Fort Mezde and the great success they 
have met with in the eulture of pure Cuban 
seedleaf tobacco has set Polk Co all agog. 
The 150 acres of tobacco raisea this fall was 
irrigated throughout by means of a huge force 
pump from a phosphate bed. Pipes were laid 
all over the field, smaller pipes raised to a 
hight of 8 ft, every 60 ft apart, and the eutire 
crop thoroughly irrigated by spraying. Dade 
City, in Pasco Co,set 140 a tobacco last spring 
and the fall crop was considerably increased. 
This tobacco is raised by the domestic meth- 
od of allowing it to grow untopped. The Cu- 
bans pinch out the bud; many New England 
growers top their plants. Plant City in Hills- 
boro Co raised about 50a and it has been sold 
at an average of 40c P tbh. They raise about 
700 ibs P a and make two crops per year on 
the same land. Bartow, Polk Co, set 100 a in 
the spring. Almost every farmer in South 
Florida is said to have a tobacco patch. Two 
Bartow planters sold their crops of 1600 Ibs, 
ineluding suckers and all, at 30c P th. One 
of the planters had a 400-tb lot for which the 
buyers offered 75c P tb for all they could get 
equally as good, 





TTENNESSEE—Tobacco is very light but ex- 
cellent prices are being paid, some reporting 
the best in 20 years, buyers paying 8 to 18c for 
whole crops to be delivered loose from wag- 
ons. 

FLortmpaA—Sumatra seedleaf is now all the 
rage. Some tields well worked have made 
1000 lbs per acre. Mr Moodie got 50c@$1 P lb 
for ‘‘finished’’ tillers and secunds. Florida 


tobacco day at the Tennessee exposition oc- 
curs Oct 20. Florida’s tobacco fair at Lake City 


MONEY 


CROPS 


comes Oct 27-28. A clique of buyers who have 


manipulated the Florida market for afew 
Years vast resent the growers’ efforts to at- 
tract Outside buyers to this tobacco fair, but 


it promises tu be a success nevertheless. 
———— 
The Potato Outlook. 


A slight decrease in shipments of potatoes 
to market has helped the situation and some 
of the undue pressure has been removed. Yet 
the outward movement is not sufticiently 
large to raise prices materially and the _ posi- 
tion of the market is only steady. Complaint 
is made of the quality and only strictly choice 
stock, smooth and round, will command the 
best prices. Until the present accumulations 
are cleared away, the market is certain to 
suffer from the depression. 

At New York, receipts rather lighter and 
stock moving well. LI $2 25 P bbl, Albany 
and Troy 2@2 25, NJ 1 75@2 25, western N 
Y 22225 # 180 tbs, southern yellow sweets 
150@1 75 P bbl, N J 2@2 25. 

At Boston, a steady demand for choice 
stock at tup prices. Aroostook Heirons, ex- 
tra 75¢ P bu, fair to good T0@73c, N Y white 
stock extra 75c, fair te good 70@7T3c, White 
Stars 70ce, Green Mountains 70@7T3c, N J 
sweets $2 25 P bbl, Va 2@2 12. 


The Onion [arket. 





At New York, in moderate supply, trade 
quiet. Orange Co red $1 50@2 P bag, yellow 
1 25@1 62, white 1 50@3, N J white 1 50@3, 
eastern white 3@3 50, 1ed 2 25, yellow 2 25, N 
Y and western yellow 1 50@1 75. 

At Boston, selling well, supplies ample. 


Natives 70@7T5ic P bu, N Y state $1 75@2 ¥ 
bbl, western Mass 2 12, western in small bbls 
1 75. 

Those having good onions are holding for 
a rise. A buyer from an N Y commission house 
passed through this section last week and 
offered for one fine lot of 500 hu 50c¢ for yel- 
low and 75c for white, but could not buy them. 
[E. Van Allen, Albany Co, N Y. 


The ‘Apple Situation. 





Apple handlers are still suffering from large 
receipts of fruit which turns out poor in qual- 
ity. Arrivals at the Chicago market, particu- 
larly from the southwest, show a large propor- 
tion of rotted and decayed stock. Much of 
the fruit has been sent for cold storage, but 
there is no room left and the goods are turn- 
ed onto the market. With the abundant sup- 
plies, buyers are picking out the best lots and 
the outlook for low grades is poor. The sit- 
uation at New York is much the same, with 
strictly choice varieties held steadily at top 
quotations. 

At New York, market well supplied and 
chote e grades s firm. Fey red $3@4 P bbl, 20- 
oz 2@2 50, Holland Pippin 2@2 50, Fall Pip 
pin. "9a2 50, Blush 2Y@2 50, Kings 2 25@3, 
Greenings 1 50@2, Baldwins 1 50@2. 

At Boston, the market shows an easy tone, 
only choice grades bringing outside quota- 
tions. Gravenstein $3@4 P bbl, Ben Davis 
2 25@2 75, Pippin 1 75@2 50, Greening 2@2 50, 
Sweet 1 50@2, Pound Sweet 2 50@3, common 
1@1 50, western mixed 2@2 50. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


OHIO. 

Huron Co Pomona grange held its third an- 
nual institute at North Fairfield Oct 13-14. 
The attendance was large and a fine program 
was successfully carried out. Music was fre- 
quently interspersed to enliven the meeting 
Able speakers handled the many subjects 
presented and a general discussion followed. 
The meeting was a credit to the grange and 
the object sought in holding the meeting. 


State Grange Lecturer W. F. Hill and State 
Grange Flora Miss Marie Hill are to be mar- 
ried early in November. American Agricul- 
turist extends congratulations and wishes a 
long, lappy life to these earnest Patrons. 

The National Grange Quarterly Bulletin for 
the fourth quarter of 1897 is being distributed. 
Topics recommended fur discussion during 
Octover are: What should be the scope of 
education in agricultural colleges? November, 
The future of the grarfge; December, Co-opera- 
tion. 


A 

The World’s Available Stocks of wheat have 
been accumulating rapidly for several weeks. 
According to Bradstreet’s the total net in- 
crease during September was the heaviest on 
record, consisting of a gain of 12,746,000 bu in 
the U S and Canada and 12,500,900 bu afloat 
for and in Europe, together 25,246,000 bu. The 
totals are 92,159,000 bu Oct l.agaiust 66,913,000 
bu Sept 1. Europe bought and imported heay- 

















AND MARKETS 





ily of wheat during 
with like purchases in preceding 
yet the authority named says that 
standing the heavy demand it 
filled its granaries as fuil as at like pe- 
riods®in preceding years. The amount of 
wheat in Europe and afloat for Europe at the 
opening of Oct this year was 54,400,000 bu; in 
06 it was 46,in °95 65,in ‘94 61, in 793 80,in ‘92 
64 and in ’91 at same date 65 millions. Since 
our iatest crop began to move, it sbould here 
be noted, the total increase in available sup- 
plies of wheatin the US and Canada for three 
months, July-Sept, is only 7,287,000 bu, 
compared with an increase of 6 millions in 
the like quarter of ’96, 44 in ’95, 274 in ’94 and 
a gain of 20 millions during the like portion 
of ’°93. In other words, while farmers’ de- 
liveries of wheat are large,and receipts at pri- 
mary points enormous, there is a quick dis- 
tribution which has prevented home supplies 


Septe mnber as compared 

yeals, 
notwith- 
has not 


piling up as rapidly as three and four years 
ago. 
WORLD’S AVAILABLE STOCKS OF WHEAT. 
{In millions of busbeis. } 
Total stocks Chicago price 
Oct 1 Sept 1 Oct 1 Sept 1 
1897, 92.1 66.9 87c 90¢c 
1896, 115.6 97.0 67 56 
1895, 129.8 119.5 62 61 
1894, 162.2 151.6 52 54 
1893, 158.2 149.4 66 63 
1892, 131.6 111.0 73 75 
1891, 111.4 86.8 96 G4 
1890, $1.9 69.2 97 1.01 
1889, 31.0 73.8 81 7Y 








A Farmer's Family 


Finds Hood’s Sarsaparitia Keeps 
(Children’s Blood Pure. 

“I can testify to the merit of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla as a tonic and blood purifier. I am 
a farmer, and have a family of children, and 
I have found this medicine excellent to keep 
their blood pure. I have found it makes the 
weak strong, and I heartily recommend it as 
a family medicine.” C, GRIDLEY, Birch Run, 
Mich. 

“T have taken a number of bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it has given me an 
appetite and relieved me of that tired feel- 
ing.” Mrs C. A. QUACKENBOSH, 226 McRey- 
nolds street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hoo Ia Sarsa- 


parilla 
Is the 


Sold 
by all druggists. $1; 


Hood’s Pills ¢ 


the 


Best—the One True Blood Purifier. 
six for $5. 





cure liver ills; to take, 


easy to operate. 


easy 
25¢. 








It will keep your chickens strong and healthy. It 
will make young pullets lay early. Worth its weight 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents all diseases. 


Large Cans Most Economical to Buy. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Feed Dealers. 
It is a powerful Food Digestive. 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
with it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
this fall and winter will be lost when the price for eggs 
isvery high. It assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to produce health and form eggs. It is 
absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quantity costs 
less thanatenthofacentaday. Noother kind is like it. 


If you can’t getit send to us, Ask First 


Single peak 25 cts. Five $1. Large two-lb. can $1.20. Six 
cans is =P aid. Sample “ BEsT PouLTRY PAPER ’’ free 
Ls. J HINSON & CO,, 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


















NEW YORK, 

Charlotte Center, Chantauqua Uo, Oct 14-- 
Nearly allcrops are harvested. Oats and buck- 
wheat yielding well except where the hail 
storm did some damage. The potato cropis a 
failure, yielding only about 30 or 40 bu per 
acre. Stock is scarce and high. sutrer sold 
at Sinclairville for 20c, cheese 84 and 9c. No 
rain has fallen since the last of August and 
many wells and streams are giving out. There 
are but few apples, but many pears of poor 
quality. 


Cardiff, Onondaga Co, Oct 13—The uncut 
corn was badly damaged by frost, but most of 


it was in the shock before freezing weather. 
The crop will be an average one. Potatoes 
much less than an average in yield. In some 


sections, fields were plowed up in midsummer 
because there was no prospect of a crop. 
Buckwheat made a fair crop, though not quite 
is good as last year Fall feed has been good 
and cows have done fairly well. The butter 
warketis a little better. About the usual 
amount of wheat was sown. Threshing is well 
along. 

Dean’s Corners, Saratoga Co, Oct 13—Sarato- 
ga Springs has had the best season in years. 
The home market is good. The potato crop 
was perhaps never lighter. Some farmers will 
be obliged to buy potatoes for their own use. 
About the usual acreage of rye has been sown. 
Apples are a very light crop, but many or- 
chards are yielding more than early estimates 
warranted. 


Delmar, Albany Co, Oct 4—Farm work 
wellin hand. Fall plowing begun. Apples 
mostly gathered. Corn busking in progress. 
Ground drier than before this year. <A large 
acreage of rye has been sown. Potatoes will 
not average more than 10 bbls per acre. Near- 
ly all of the crop is being put in the cellar. 
Threshing about finished, but not much grain 
yet marketed. Cider mills have started up and 
are paying 35c per bbl for apples. Garden 
crops not up to average, but prices rule bet- 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





To Live Well and Happily.—Use “Garland” 
stoves and ranges. 





Don’t Fail to Read the announcement of the 
Youth’s Companion on another page in this 
issue. It will interest you. 





The Need of a Cheap Power on every farm 
for cutting and grinding feed, sheliing corn, 
sawing wood, cleaning grain, and a hundred 
other tasks, has been met by the Adams di- 


rect draft barn floor horse power, made by 
Smith & Pomeroy of Kalamazoo, Mich. It 
has been found by actual work on thousands 


of farms that the Adams powe1 is far superior 
to the sweep or tread power or wind power. 
One fact that has commended it to many farm- 
ers is that the weather cannot interfere with 
its use and it affords a means of employing 
cold or stormy days in various kinds of prof- 
itable work. Messrs Smith & Pomeroy also 
have an enviable reputation as the makers of 
the Eureka windmill, which has been in use 
for 23 years, and they make and sell other 
farm power specialties. Send to them for 
their catalog and mention this paper. 





Reliable Incubating Machinery isa matter 
that poultrymen should investigate at once. 
The success of next season’s work depends on 
the hatching of strong, vigorous chicks. 
There are scores of 1ncubating. apparatus on 
the market but a large per cent are not con- 
structed on a scientific basis for the genera- 
tion of life. An incubator that has been ex- 
hibited while batehing in nearly every state 
and provinee, and that has been awarded 
hundreds of premiums at shows where com- 
petition was keenest, may safely be regarded 
as reliable. The Reliable Incubator and 
Brooder Co of Quincy, Ill, have studied the 
Scientific principles of egg germination for 
years and are now able to offer a machine at 
a minimum price, unsurpassed in quality. 
Their incubators and brooders are compact, 
strong, of seasoned wood and where the eggs 
are fresh and fertile and the machine control- 
led strictly according to printed directions, a 
hatch of between 90 and 100 per cent should 
result. Not only are the incubators ‘‘relia- 
ble,’’ but the manufacturers are also success- 
ful business men, with a large capital, busi- 
ness and reputation at stake that the machines 
do what it is said they will do. In sending 
for their copyrighted 1897 guide for poultry 
growers on the care of chicks and fowis, di- 
rections for running incubators and catalog 
of various sized machines, which is profusely 
illustrated and sent free, please mention 
this journal. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ter than last year by one-third. Tomatoes very 
short and will average 50c per bu. Cabbage bas 
headed prematurely and is being rushed to 
market at $1.50 to 2 per 100. 


Edmeston, Otsego Co, Oct 15—Apples about 


50 % of a full crop, but better than last year. 
They are of inferior quality. Potatoes rotting 


badly. Pastures are holding out well and 
much rowen has been cut and stored for bay. 
Oats not yielding as well as last year. Corn 
crop good. Silos now being filled. Milk 
bringing $1.10 at the South Edmeston facto- 
ry. Milk at the stations in the Unadilla yal- 
ley is bringing 1?c per qt. More millet and 


buckwheat raised than usual and all has been 
harvested. Butter brings 2lc, eggs 18c. Cows 
and all kinds of stoek high. Isaac Welch has 
shipped several carloads of cattle to New 
York. 

Floyd Corners, Oneida Co, Oct 13—Oat yield 


good. Sweetcorn fate on account of second 
planting. Potatoes rotting badly. G. D. 
Thomas has erected a fine residence. W. O. 
Rowlands, the cheese maker at Floyd Cor- 
ners, gives general satisfaction. A large 


amount of rye was*harvested here. Apples are 
scarce and bring good prices. Potatoes are 
worth 60c. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Oct 14—Potato 
digging and hauling manure are the chief work 
just now. The ground seems baked and dry 
and potato digging is difficult. The yield is 
uneven. Some are huskiung corn. Threshing 
is nearly completed. Apple picking requires 
but httle time. Pears are more plentiful. S. 
E. Brayton will have 100 bu for market. 
Pastures are getting brown and dry and cows 
are beginning to shrink in milk. The dairy 
promises to be the money-maker next year. 
Good cows are worth $30 and upward. Prices 
good all around. 


Glen, Montgomery Co, Oct 13—Corn will be 
ashort crop. Threshing machines busy at 
buckwheat and oats, which are average crops. 
Considerable winter grain sowed this fall, but 
not nearly as much as last year. Very little 
fall plowing done yet. Apple crop nearly a 
fuilure. Some having large orchards will be 
obliged to buy for home use. Fall] apples 
bring $2 readily. But little hay moving yet, 
dealers paying 3 to 8 Butter brings 18 to 20c. 
Some agitation for a cheese factory here next 
year 1s still heard. J. C. Van Horne, a 
wealthy retired farmer, has sold bis two farms 
in this town. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, Oct 13—Blight in- 
jured the potato crop. Apples scarce. Not 
much buckwheat threshed. It is dry and cold. 
Winter grain looking poorly and not as much 
sown as usual. Streams low and feed poor. 
Butter selling tor 18¢. Cheese on the decline. 


Beef cattle in demand with but few for sale. 
Potatoes worth Tic, wheat 90c, rye 45c. 
Oneonta, Otsego Co, Oct 14—The potuto 


crop is unusually light and of inferior quality. 
Farmers have scarcely enough for home use. 
Pears and plums are yielding well. Plums sold 
at 50c, pears 50 and 75c. The bop crop was 
about a third of last year’s yield but of splen- 
did quality. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, Oct 14—Potatves al- 
most an entire failure and selling at 9c to $1 
per bu. There is avery marked falling off in 
the apple crop. Prices for milk about thie 
same as last year. ‘This with an increase in 
prices of feed from $4 to5 per ton very 
unsatisfactory to dairymen. Most farmers are 
now exchanging their cows for the Alderney 
and Jersey breeds. The raising of the best 
heifer calves from these is receiving much at- 
tention. The old sterilizing factory, aban- 
doned by the frandulent company last in 
charge, has been leased to New York peuple 
who are now bottling milk there. Sixty 
cans of 40 qts each are used daily. 


Shushan, Washington Co, Oct 14—Potatoes 
have dropped to 50c. Farmers are not though 
digging. It is getting very dry. Wells failing, 
but fall feed i good and cows are doing well. 
—_— picking has begun. The fruit is scarce 


and poor in quality,and is selling fo. $2.50 per 
barrel. 
Summit, Schoharie Co, Oct 1—Buckwheat 


good crop. There is not much ripe corn, but 
quite a quantity of fodder corn. Potatoes poor 
and rotting badly. Apples scarce. Hops 
not as good as last year. Cows and young 
stock in demand and rather scarce. Fodder 
plentiful. 


——— 

Onions Plentiful in Northern Ohio—The 
quality of our onions is equal to any year, 
but half are medium in size. Up to late Sept 
three-fourths of the crop remaining in farm- 
era’ hands, and twice as many stored this year 
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as last. Many farmers will be disappointed 
next February and March if some of the pres- 
ent crop is not disposed of.—|W. L. Baker, 
Lake Co, O. 








Appreciates the Crop Reports.—In years past 
your journal has been very satisfactory to the 
farmers. I hope you will continue to be true 
to the agricultural interests. Send us as 
true an estimate of the onion crop as it is pos- 
sible to obtain. I have been a_ subscriber 
many years and always found your crop re- 
ports reliable. Onions are very good this 
year; dealers paying 50@60c per bu.—{Thom- 
as Child, Lake Co, O. 





A dilapidated hen-house, full of 
cracks, with sheathing away, shin- 
gles half off of the roof, broken 
window-panes, etc. . 

How often this is seen, and yet 
the owner wonders why his hens 
do not lay more eggs. 

Keep your hen-house warm and 
dry. We wish to suggest a cheap 
and serviceable way. 

Covering it with Weponset Water- 
proof Red Rope Fabric, which is 
water, wind, frost, and vermin 
proof, is very inexpensive and dur- 
able. It only costs one cent a 
square foot at the factory, with 
nails and tin caps to put it on. 

Line the inside with MWeponset 
Black Building Paper, which is 
water, air, and vermin proof, odor- 
less, clean, and exceedingly inex- 
pensive; you have a snug, com- 
fortable hen-house with a very 
small outlay. 


—>;— Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
»,| F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 


/ IT LN T fi 
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on tacn ate 06 0: / ) UA 
eset ao a |) ber, and Building 








Supplies. 








It Will 
Pay You. 


Almost every reader of The Agriculturist has something 
to sell, buy, or exchange, and by taking advantage of the 
Farmers’ Exchange column these wants may be filled. A 
few cents invested will make dollars for you. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Will pump more water than any 
hydraulic ram. 


Pumps 30 feet high for each foot of fall. 

Minimum fall, 18 inches. Max- 

imum elevation, 575 feet. 
WON’T WATER LOG. 
NEVER STOPS. | 





POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, New York. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, New York, 
September 20th to November 4th. 

Grand Industrial Displays.—Superb Flower, 

Fruit and Vegetable Show.— e - 
Machinery at Work— Art Exhibition 

in Assembly Room—Concerts every afternoon 
and evening. 

ONLY 25 





ADMISSION TO CENTS, 


Second Hand Material 


very description; also New Material procured from sheri 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices. [7 Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chieago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Sireets, Chicago. 


ALL, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 





Center Co—Corn has matured exceptiuvnally 
weil. The yield will be good although not as 
large as last year’s crop. Potatoes are of good 
quality, entireivy free from rot, but the yield 
is comparatively light. Considerable cider 
was made in this county and the crop of win- 
ter apples will be about two-thirds that of last 
fall. Whe fruit is exceptionally good. The 
clover seed crop will be fully four times 
greater than ever harvested. Some farmers 
have from 75 to 150 bu. The average crop is 
40 to 50 bu. The fali work has created the 
usual demand for extra farm labor, and quite 
a number have been given employment. The 
number of fattened hogs to be slaughtered this 
year will be greater by one-third than last 
year. Beef cattle are also plentiful anu bring- 
ing a fair price. The chicken and turkey crop 
is unusually good. Some farmers in Penns- 
valley are already shipping fowls to eastern 
markets and realizing big prices. The usual 
output from this valley to eastern markets 
aggregatef from 75 to 100 tons of poultry, and 
this year the estimate Is placed at not less 
than 125 tons. Spring Mills isthe central 
place of shipment. Many farmers have dis- 
posed of their year’s crop of wheat, doing so 
as soon as it could be gotten to market, real- 
izing 85 and 9c per bu. Other crops, such as 
rye, oats and barley, are being held for higher 
prices. It is estimated tiat the ecounty’s sur- 
plus erop of hay will amount to from 40,000 
to 50,000 tons. The most conservative esti- 
mates are to the effect that Center county 
farmers, by reason of the large crops, the 
rise in the price of wheat, etc,are fully $750,- 
000 better off this fall than one year ago, and 
some place the figure as high as a million. 

Pheenixville, Chester Co, Oct 14—Drouth is 
materially affecting the fall seeding of wheat. 
The acreage will not be as large as it other- 
wise would have been. Corn about all in 
snock and the frost is fast ripening that still 
standing. The crop is fair but not a full one. 
Potatoes not plenty and are selling at Tic. 


Smithfield, Fayette Co, Oct 14—It 1s still 
dry. Many farmers are not yet done seeding 
and wheat already sown does not come up. 
Some farmers are beginning to husk corn. It 
is light and much shriveled. Stock cattle are 
scarce and in good demand. The potato mar- 
ket is active and prices are advancing. Many 
farmers are selling their wheat at 85c deliv- 
ered. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Oct 13—Pota- 
toes nearly all dug. The yield is light and 
tubers rotting badly. Corn all eut and well 
cured. Buekwheatis being threshed. Ap- 
ples bave dropped badly and will be a light 
crop. Plums and peaches yielded well. A 
$9000 soldiers and sailors’ monument will be 
unveiled on Courthouse square Oct 19. 
Gray squirrels are more numerous than tor 
many years. Lightning rod agents have 
been working quite successfully in this vicin- 
_ity for some time. Milk cows bring good 

prices. 

Pittsburg’s First Horse Show is a most pro- 
nounved success. There are fully 300 entries 
of the various classes of animals from N Y, 
Mass, Md, Va, W Va, O and Pa and they 
include some of the very finest thoroughbreds 
and draft horses. There are also a number 
of very showy coaching turnouts. In addi- 
tion to the above is a special exhibit of over 
30 ponies. The show is being held as an ad- 
junet to the annual exhibition and is under 
the managewent of the Pittsburg riding club 


State Poultry Association—A movement 1s 
now on foot for the organization of a state 
poultry association. A meeting was held last 
week at Cumberland for this purpose, at 
which 30 or more breeders and dealers were 
present. August D. Arnold presided. M. 
B. Blauch of Lebanon; J. I Shoemaker, 
Reading; G. M. Wood, Lehman Place and 
Charles T. Corman, Carlisle, were appointed 
a committee to draft a constitution and by- 
laws for the association. The initiation fee 
was fixed at $1, and 1 annual fees. The sur- 
plus in the treasury is to be offered in special 
prizes so that no large balance shall remain 
from year to year. The beginning was made 
but afew weeks ago and already there isa 
membership of more than 100. The intention 
is to have a working membership in every 
county in the state, and special efforts will 
be :nade to accomplish this end. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Lambertville, 





Hunterdon Co o—Corn 


entting is mostly completed. The dry, hot 
weather injured the crop quite seriously. 
3 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Much of the corn will shrink on the cob. 
Many cisterns are dry and wells and streams 
are low. Early sown grain is up, but many 
fields are very uneven, there not being moist- 
ure enough to induce germination. Apples 
have been baked by the hot sun and have 
dropped badly. In many orchards fully 50 % 
have dropped and the crop will be the light- 
est in many years. Potatoes are about all 
dug: the yield is scarcely 50 % of the usual 
crop. Some farmers have sold their whole 
crop at 70c per bu on account of the presence 
of rot and will take chances on buying for 
use and seed. Pastures are getting short and 
unless rain comes soon early feeding will be 
necessary. Those who planted a patch of fod- 
der corn now have use for it. A feed of corn 
fodder twice a day with a httle bran will do 
much toward keeping up the flow of milk. 
Tomatoes will searcely be one-third of a crop. 
It has been too dry for turnins, beets and 
pumpkins and many cows will be on short ra- 
tions of green food during the winter. Hog 
cholera has been epidemic in this neighbor- 
hood the past season. A. W. Lambert has 
lost about 70 head. Machine threshed long 
rye straw is selling for $7. At Lambertville, 
wheat is worht 75e, rve 33sec, oats 22c, corn 38e, 
pork 6c, calves 5}c, butter 20c, eggs 22c, po- 
tatoes 70c, tomatoes 30c per basket. 


The Hunterdon Co Pomona Grange held its 
quarterly meeting Oct 8 at the hali of Oak 
Grove grange and was called to order by Wor- 
thy Master H. F. Bodine. There was a large 
representation from each subordinate grange 
and most of the granges were reported to be in 
a healthy condition. This being the time for 
the exhibit from the farm, garden and house- 
hold, a tine collection of grain, fruit and veg- 
etables, evaporated fruit, canned fruit, pre- 
serves and ladies’ work from the household 
were brought tugether by the Patrons. It was 
one of the best exhibitions ever held by the 
Pomona grange. The grange took a recess for 
dinner, which was turnished by Oak Grove 
grange Patrons in the large dining room at 
the residence of Brother and Sister Vando- 
rine. After resuming work, the following pro- 
gram was carried out: An address of wel- 
come by Rev F. J. Tomlinson of Oak Grove 
grange, after which some well-timed remarks 
were made by Brother and Sister Braddock 
and Brother Franklin S. Zelley,delegates from 
the Burlington Co Pomona grange, also by 
State Master John T. Cox. 


The Interstate Fair at Trenton was most 
sueceessful,the attendance being large and the 
display satisfactory. Fine Jerseys were shown 
by W. B. Sarlee,Shorthorns by Thomas Boak, 
hogs James Blair, horses A. #. © assatt, 
sheep RK. R. Goble. Machinery of all descrip- 
tion attracted its share of attention; inanufac- 
turers of harvesting machinery were again on 
hand. The secretary, John G. Moirrig, de- 
serves a great deal of credit for the success of 
the fair. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, Oct 13—The dry 
weather continues and occasions much dam- 
age to cauliflower, cabbage and all late fall 
crops. Potatoes are nearly all dug and about 
75 % ofthe crop has gone to market. Tocal 
dealers are paying 90c. Wheat is about all 
sown, but is coming up slowly. The acreage 
is sowewhat larger than last year. The cavl- 
iflower crop monopolizes the attention of the 
farmers at present. It is considerably short 
this year, and in consequence shipments are 
not as heavy as usual. Fair prices are being 
realized. Corn is a heavy crop, but not much 
husking done yet. Apples plentiful, while 
pears are somewhat scarce. 

Melville, Suffolk Co, Oct 15—It is very 
dry. Cabbage and turnips suffering from lack 
of moisture. Corn all cut and is a fair crop, 
but not so good as last year. Cabbage ‘about 
half acrop and selling well at $10 to 11 per 
ton. Potatoes are worth 75 to 85c. Apples very 
light and selling well at 1.50 to 2 per bbl. 

3uckwheat very lighs crop. 

Onent, Suffolk Co,Oct 13—Potatoes about all 
marketed and what few are left cannot be 
bought at any price. The last recorded sale 

was at 8c, but higher offers have been made 
andasked. Carrots are selling well this year at 
about $1 per sack. Potatoes Ss gave the largest 
average yield ever known, but tie acreage was 
only about two-thirds of last year’s. Most 
were sold for 1.75 per bbl. Cauliflower and 
brussels sprouts are looking badly this year 
and will not be over half a crop. Some pieces 
are a total failure. Cucumbers were injured 
by blight and lice and as prices have been low 
will give no profit whatever this season. The 
farmers that raised nothing much but potatoes 
this year are the best off, for they have paid 











Farmers’ oe Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD, 








Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. some. 
thing to sell or exchange. or some Want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class. 10 go 
on this page and under this neading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely jow rate of five cents a 
wora, eacb insertion, 

REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 
The address must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment, and each initial. or a number, Counts as one word 
Cash must accompany eacb order. and advertisements 
must have adaress on, as we Caunot forward replies set 

to this ofhce 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charved at the recuiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each Insertion, to vo on another page 

-All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set ir 
peari type. no targe display type beige used, thus making 
a small aqv. as noviceabie as a iarge one 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pay- 
Ing Investineni. 

Adaress 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





LIVE “STOCK. 


I FGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS. Three 6 months Boars, 
» beauties. young pigs not akin. Breeding the best in the « 
SMITH HARD- 


Orders being booked. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ING, Westfield, Mass. 


I EGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY Swine, all ages for sales won 
#155 in prizes for us at New York State fair 18%, a Jerse 
bulls and calves. Priceslow. E, L. CL ARKSON, Tivo li, “N Y. 





| EGISTERED BE RKSHIRE. PIG Ss and service anima n 
hand for sale. Db. R HARBISON, Whitedeer, Union Co., Pa. 


ERSE Ys- S—St Li ambe rtand C ombin: ition. Young stock for sale 
ee? Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa 


PPRAINED | RABBIT and Fox Hounds, also pups. JOHN K. 
E, Summitville. N. ¥ 
J ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, all ages. A.D. 





4 MEL.ICK, Clinton, N. J. 
ERSEY cows and Heifers,cheap. HARRY MYER, Sauger- 
ee) ties, N.Y 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


UR MAMMOTH White Winter Seed Rye (picture in Sept. 1! 

American Agriculturist) can now be seen at the American = 
stitute fair. New York. at which it has just been awarded 
prize. Seed for sale another season. E. L. CLAR KSON. 
Tivoli, N. Y. 


WHITE, WYANDOTTE COCKERFLS. enrly hatched. farm 
raised. large, healthy, cheap. WM. GRAY, Bedford, N. Y 























well, but the loss of late truck crops will cut 
down protits considerably. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ashfield, Oct 5—Farmers are busy harvest- 
ing apples; some report a good crop, others 
only a few, hardly enough for home use. Po- 
tatoes show signs of rot. Lysander Ford has 
purchased a farm in Rowe quite recently. 
Most of the farms in this section have been 
**posted.’’ It is a stepin the right direction if 
it will but stop Sunday hunting. 


Mendon, Oct 4—A. D. Davenport is expect- 
ed home from Vt, Oct 5, with a carload of 
milch cows. A large rowen crop has been 
secured. Silos all filled. Apple picking has 
begun ; they will be scarce and of a poor qual- 
ity. Fruit and poultry thieves plenty. Re- 
cent frosts froze unpicked cranberries. Pota- 
toes a failure, a great many small ones and 
few large ones in the bill. 


Rowley, Oct 4—This town was well repre- 
sented at the Essex Co and Amesbury fair. 
Amesbury received several premiums. Frosts 
on Sept 28 and Oct 2 caused injury to green 
stuff. Uncut fodder corn is badly frostbitten. 
Onions drying finely. A heavy crop of Eng- 
lish and salt hay was cut. 


The Worcester Northwest Fair at Athol this 
week opened with a coaching parade which had 
been long looked torward to by people of that 
section. It contained a great variety of inter- 
esting and beautiful exhibits. Speeches were 
made by State Grange Master E. D. Howe, 
who, next to preaching the gospel, considers 
farming the best occupation open to man: 
George Fred Williams, silver democratic nom- 
inee for governor, gave two addresses Tues- 
day. The agricultural features were well 
supported. Athol, Orange, North Orange and 
Petersham granges made unusually fine dis- 
plays. Nearly 300 finely bred cattle were 
shown, representing several breeds. About 
50 swine and a few sheep and 500 pens of 
towls were exhibited. Field sports and 
races served to enliven the occasion. The 
largest herds of cattle were: Luther Craw- 
ford 60 head, Harry W. Howe 62, G. H. Bow- 
ker 43, P. S. Gale 28, N. B. Reed 20. The 
poultry show was well supported by many 
entries of very fine birds. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Trend of Prices. 

The table below shows the highest and low- 
est prices of choice state hops on the New 
York city market for each month of the sea- 
sons, 1889-90, 1892-3, 1893-44 nd 1897: to date. 
The first two seasons were in many respects 
similar to the present, following moderate 
crops. The season 93-4 was the beginning of 
the reign of low prices, which now appear to 
bave been broken. 


1897 1893-4 1892-3 1889-90 
September, 83@14 22@ 24 20@ 25 14@16 
October, 13@16 21@24 22}@25 11@13 
November, — 22@23 §=6224.@25 11@14 
December, — 214@23 23@24 13@145 
January, 214@ 221, 23@ 24 13@16 
February, — 21@23 23@25 13@20 
March, - 18@21 21@23 14@20 
April, — 18@19 21@214 16@18 
May, — 16@18 20}@22 18@20 
June, — 14@16 21@225 20@22 
July, — 12@14 21@22 2W@23 
August, — 10@12  21@2% 21@28 





German Hop Markets Stronger. 





NuREMBERG, Sept 23--The German Brewing 
and Hop News gives these statistics of this 
year’s yield: Bavaria 270,000 centners 
(though the Hop Growers’ Bulietin thinks 
this somewhat high), Wurtemberg { 65,000, 
Baden 39,000, Alsace 65,000, Prussia 40,000, a 
total of about 480,000. This total is nearly 
200,000.centners less than 1894, 124,000 less 
than 1895 and 27,000 less than 1896. Saaz is 
estimated at 80,000 centners at highest, Aus- 
cha 40,000, Danba 12,000, near-lying districts 
27,000, total 164,000 or 53,000 less than 1896, 
while the other continental states are placed 
at $28,000 centners, or 113,000 less than 1896, 
170,000 less than ’95 and 256,000 less than ’94. 
England 400,000 or 53,000 less than ’96, 153,000 
less than ’95, and 236,000 less than ’94. This 
same authority places America’s yield at 
360,000 centners, 45,000 less than ’96. It en- 
courages growers to hold their crops, as good 
hops must be sought after later at even high- 
er prices, in view of the general shortage. 
Prime bops are held at firm prices, reaching 
23%c, while lower grades have declined in 
price. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Oct 12—On this market there is 
only moderate activity, the principal feature 
being the feeling of strength which is preva- 
lent among growers and holders. The move- 
ment now is comparatively small. Those 
growers who were obliged to sell in order to 
realize on their stock are nearly all cleaned 
out and the crop appears to be in strong 
hands. Holders generally believe in better 
figures than those now quoted and are willing 
to bide the time when their ideas will be re- 
alized. European markets appear eaually as 
strong as those of this country. 

The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York thus 
compare: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept ast 

Oct5 year "97 year 
D’mestic rec’pts, b’l’s, 1,877 2,018 5.267 4,164 
Exports to Europe, 65 984 1,092 1,386 
Imp’ts from Europe, 20 17 41 54 


Oct 6 Oct 8 Oct 11 
N Y state crop 97, seedlings, 13@16 13@16 13@16 





. "46, Choice, 814@9 844@9 83,@9 
- sa 25 * prime. 73ga8%¢ 744@844 7344@8, 
- “ - “low tomed, 5@7 5@7 5@7 
Pacific crop ’97, 14@16 M4@16 14@16 
Pacific crop, '%, choice, 10@11 lw@)1 10@11 
- «prime, 9@94¢ 9a946 9@94¢ 
« “ “ low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Old olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, ’96 crop, 18@24 18@24 18@2 


BovuckviLLE, Madison Co, N Y, Oct 4— 
The hop harvest this year occupied the entire 
month of September, although the weather 
was favorable for picking nearly all the time. 
The quality of the crop is the best of any har- 
vested during the 90’s.. Early estimates 
proved to be too high, as nearly all growers 
were disappointed in the yield as indicated 
by the number of boxes. The prospects of low 
prices during nearly all of the growing season 
caused many growers to neglect cultivation, 
which materially lessened the yield. <A brisk 
business in buying was dune early in Septem- 
ber at 11@13c and later at 15c, and then an or- 
der was secretly sent out to local dealers to 
stop buying in order to frighten growers and 
check the rising tendency of prices. Past ex- 
pemenee has taught growers the foliy of being 
rightened at such work, and many still re- 
main firm as ever. During the past few years 
many growers have been obliged to contract 
or sell early in order to obtain money for 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


picking or to meet other obligations, and the 
present year has been no exception to the rule. 
It is to be hoped that the present prices will 
enable growers to clear up many of their in- 
cumbrances. Combined action will bring 
about such a result. 

CHRISTOPHER, King Co, Wash, Oct 2—Pick- 
ing was concluded in splendid weather. The 
crop has come down generally in fine condi- 
tion where the yards have been well sprayed 
and the yield will equal on an average 1000 
lbs per acre in western Washington. In a few 
yards the quality is strictly choice and some 
of these are yards of large dimensions, 20 to 60 
acres. Delivery has also commenced and no 
rejections are yet reported. The yards of Will 
Shinn, Overlock & Hedges, John Wooding, 
Angus Cameron, William Cochrane, Richard 
Jeffs are adimitted to be choice and the yield 
satisfactory. The prices are reported as ad- 
vancing rapidly and every prospect of a fur- 
ther rise. Three hop houses have burned, 
O’Brien’s, James Rankin’s and E. Rich- 
mond’s, all insured. 

AUSTRALIA—Considerable is said at times 
about the hop crop of Australasia. It is pro- 
duced mainly in Victoria, Tasmania and New 
Zealand. Ont of net imports of about 800,000 
lbs of hops into New South Wales during 1895, 
about two-thirds came from the countries 
noted, one-fourth from the United States, and 
the baiance from England and Germany. The 
total crop of Australasia does not cut much of 
a figure in the world’s production. The av- 
erage hop crup of Australia during the 10 
years 1880-’90 was only about 12,000 baies, the 
smallest crop being about 9000 bales in ‘91 
and her largest 15.000 bales in °85. Her 
acreage of hops in 1893 was returned at 2000 
and from the best data at hand was not 
much if any larger this season. 

Hop culture in Russia was introduced by 
immigrants from Bohemia about 1880 and by 
1893 the provinces of: Kieff and Voliynia 
raised a crop amounting to 22,512 bales (180- 
1b) on 8100 acres. The new treaty between 
Russia and Germany, which does not expire 
until 1994, reduced the duty on hops coming 
from Germany’ from 20c P lb to 6.8¢ P lh. The 
Russian growers say that in consequence the 
crop has been so unprofitable that the area in 
796 was only 3240 acres yielding about 8027 
bales, which sold at an average of about 6c P 
lb. Itis understood that this year’s crop 
was grown on only 2500 acres and the yield 
is considerably less per acre than last year. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, moderate firmness prevails, 
and the exchange price has been marked up 
another 5c P can of 40 qts to $1.37. From this 
the farmer must deduct freight charges, etc, 
according to distance from market. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 11 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 














milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 27.608 915 343 
N Y Central. 114 139 
N Y, Ont & West, 901 _ 
West Shore, 253 324 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,109 187 75 
NY & Putnam, 2,121 _ — 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 _ 
Long Island, 567 — _ 
N J Central. 2,450 37 —_ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 _ 
H RT Co, 6,295 351 _ 
Other sources, ; 4,200 _ _ 
Total receipts, 160,347 4,328 881 
Daily av this week, 22.907 618 126 
“6 last week, 22.427 602 116 
Corres’ing week last year, 20.502 390 162 


At Boston, the ‘‘winter season’’ is opening 
with the new price scale in effect, which is on 
the basis of 33c P 8}-qt can delivered and is 
not expected to show much difference in net 
amount received by farmers until New Year’s. 
Then the entire surplus over saies as whole 
milk must be carried by country shippers, 
while now the contractors carry 5% of the 
surplus, paying for the remainder at a butter 
price. The September receipts, 956,000 cans, 
were a shade smaller than in August, but 
90,009 cans (10 %) greater than September of 
last year. Sales as whole milk 733,000, sur- 
plus 223 cans which were paid for ata ‘‘but- 
ter’’ price of 134c P can. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 11—The prices of Sep- 
tember cheese seem destined to be lower than 
those of the August make,at least the price of 
large sizes. Buyers declared to-day that 8c 
was the very top price in N Y, the latter part 
of the week, while the bulk of the stock went 
at 83c. That was all the exporters were will- 
ing to pay when they had any orders for the 
stock,aud orders were none too plentiful. The 
prices offered here to-day caused a uumber of 
salesmen to hold back their stock. They are 
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sold pretty wellinto September and can afford 
to aold for a time on the possibility of better 
luck a week or two hence. The market was 
dull, neither buyers nor sellers being anxious 
fora trade. But the fact is acknowledged 
that there is more cheese yet to come forward 
than for two years )uast at this season of the 
year, while the weather continues open and 
mild and feed is uncommmonly good. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored 
and white, 5719 bxs at 8c; small white, 181 
at Sc, 340 at 9c; small colored, 466 at 8¥c, 1577 
at 9¢; consigned 140. Total 8423 bxs, against 
8091 last year and 6841 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales are as follows: 725 bxs 
large at 8ic, 60 at 88c, 707 at 8c, 160 at pt; 
siuall sizes, 85 bxs skims at 7{c, 3616 creains 
at $8¥c. ‘Total 5443 bxs. 

Butter—At Utica, sales of creamery butter 
were 16 pkgs at 20c, 50 at 21c, 8 at 22¢ and 15 
cases each of 1 and 5-lb prints at 22c. At Lit- 
tle Falls, there were 26 pkgs dairy butter 
sold at 17@18c, bulk at 18c. 





Champlain Fruit Growers.—The joint meet- 
ing of the Vermont horticultural and agri- 
cultural societies at Grand Isle, Vt was very 
successful. There is a very strong sentiment 
among fruit growers in this section in favor of 
thorough tillage in apple orchards. There is 
hardly a commercial orchard in Grand Isle 
county which is nct well tilled and many are 
liberally fertilized. Sec V. I. Spear of Brain- 
tree spoke on How the farmer’s practic of buy- 
ing at retail and sellipg at wholesale and al- 
lowing the dealer to fix the price both ways 
makes it necessary for him to practice more 
than ordinary shrewdness in order to suc- 
ceed. Cheap fruit storage was discussed 
by Arthur H. Hil! of Isle La Motte. Mr Hill 
was able last winter to carry quite a quantity 
of apples through to February without other 
storage than that afforded by an old packing 
shed. A small tirein an old heating stove 
kept the temperature up above freezing and 
the apples did not damage in the least. Nev- 
ertheless he thinks it will be worth while to 
line the house with tar paper and matched 
lumber and to make it tighter and snugger all 
round. He also advocated the plan of loading 
apples into canal boats and sending them 
down to New York before water freezes and 
holding them in the boats till such time as 
the market is ready for them. John 
Craig, the horticulturist of the Dominion 
of Canada, gave a discussion of the merits 
of cover crops in orchards. He thinks that 
such a crop serves at least two purposes; first 
to cover the ground during winter, and sec- 
ond to add some fertilizing elements to the 
soil. He grew the following crops at Oitawa: 


Crop Pounds green Pounds nitro- 
product gen. 
Crimson clover, 28,435 104 
Alfalfa, 21,750 136 
Mammioth clover, 20,570 130 
Red clover, 15,224 117 


Each of these crops is grown at a cost of 
about $2 an acre, while the amount of nitrogen 
gained; at the market price of lic, would be 
worth from $15.60 to $20.40. He recommends 
cultivation till July first; sowing cover crop 
and plowing under the following spring. 








~ Asthma and Hay Fever Cure.—Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers thata 
sure specific cure for asthma and hay fever is 
found in the Kola plant, a new botanical dis- 
covery from the Congo river, West Africa. 
Many sufferers report most marvelous cures 
from its use. Among others, Mr Alfred C. 
Lewis, editor of the Farmer's Magazine, and 
Rev J. L. Combs of Martinsburg, W Va, were 
completely cured by the Kola plant after 
thirty years’ suffering. Mr Lewis could not 
lie down at night in hay fever season for fear 
of choking, and Mr Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from asthma. Hon L. G. Clute of 
Gieeley, Ia, writes that for eighteen years he 
slept propped up in a chair, being much 
worse in hay fever season, and the Kola plant 
eured him at once. It is truly a most won- 
derful remedy. If you are a sufferer we ad- 
vise you to send your address to the Kola Im- 
porting Co, 1164 Broadway, New York, who to 
prove its power will send a large case by mail 
free to every readet of American Agriculturist 
who needs it. All they ask in return 1s that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neigh- 
bors about it. It custs yeu nothing and you 
should surely try it. 


One man in each community to sell our 
“money makers.” A big thing. Write 

qnickly. Address MONEY MAKERS, 
39 Peck Ct., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED to sell to dealers. $1060 
S ALESMEN monthly and expenses. Experience un- 
necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar Co,Chicago. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO 


—Wheat— —Corn— —-—Oats— 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1896 861897) = 1896 

Chicago, 86%, 6814 23% 19 173% 

New York, RUS T3344 31 <3! 4 -22% 
Boston, — 334g 284q 27 
Toledo, + .O4 74 24h, 19 1s 
St Louis, +.9614 .72 221, 198 16 
Minneapolis, 899, 5%, —_ 208 isc 

S Francisco, *1.50  *1.1144"1.15 *.8714°1.35 *.9214 
London, 1.11 8758 0%, — as 





*p Cental. Other prices # bu. +t No 2 red. 
PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 





This week Last week (me y'r ago 
Wheat, bu, 22,794,000 21,104,000 52,447.000 
Corn, 37,704,000 37,048,000 14.608 000 
Oats, 13,383,000 10,719,000 9,538,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, 911, 28%, 191, 
May, 905 J2l, 221, 


At Chicago, the wheat market is doing well, 
all things considered. Following the reaction 
of several cents a few days ago a good recoy- 
ery has taken place recently, although the 
market is nervous. One encouraging factor 
is the apparent acceptance on the part of bear- 
ish operators that wheat in the 90s is not 
high. At any rate, there has been compara- 
tively lictle short selling for some time past. 
As is to be expected, every considerable 
advance calls out realizing sales from those 
who had previously bought wheat for profit. 
But under this class of selling the market 
responds readily to bullish influences. The 
latter have been in evidence and _ potent. 
Chief among them the long-continued drouth 
in many portions of the west and southwest, 
greatly interfering with seeding operations, 
or menacing the life of the young plants now 
above ground. Except where relieved within 
the past few days by urgently needed show- 
ers, the drouth situation is still a matter of 
considerable importance. Another bullish 
factor is the renewed talk from apparently 
trustworthy sources to the effect that Argen- 
tina’s surplus, svon to be available, will not 
prove so great after all. 

Cables have shown considerable strength, 
though not uniformly so. Exports are Jiber- 
al, but there is some duplication in reports 
of sales on foreign account, and these are 
not as large as the bulls would have their 
clients believe. Northwestern millers are 
selling liberal quantities of flour, but receipts 
of wheat at Minneapolis and Duluth continue 
enormous, much of the time running away 
ahead of last year. This serves to build up the 
visible supply as shown in our table of public 
stocks. After working down early last week 
to the basis of about 89c P bu for Deer, the 
market recovered 3c and better, but did not 
fully hold this gain. May has continued to 
sell slightly under Dec, to about an even fig- 
ure, suggesting that there is still possible 
manipulation in the near delivery; consider- 
ing the natural storage charges, May ouzht to 
command quite a premium over Dec. Under 
grades sell by sample at 75@82c. 

The London Tinies is giving special atten- 
tion to the Argentine crop, and its reports ap- 
near to be the most accurate. Last week the 
Times reports indicated a probable crop of 
only 40,000,000 bu, against Broomhall’s earlier 
estimate of twice that quantity. If the Times 
is correct, the trade (oc the bull faction) says 
Argentine can export only 14,000,000 bu of 
wheat from the harvest .n January. compared 
to 2,000,000 this year, 20,000,000 last year and 
37,000,000 in 1895. Every deficiency in Argen- 
tina means an extra demand for A nerican 
wheat. 

Drouth has also had its effectin corn,afford- 
ing some support, yet prices have remained 
narrow and without impoitant change. The 
speculative market has been somewhat neg- 
lected, although there is a good trade in cash 
lots on both export and domestic account. 
Meanwhile operators are not losing sight of 
the fact that dry weather and short pasturage 
force many farmers to feed very much ear- 
lier in the season than usual. This, with 
the established cutting down of earlier crop 
estimates, may have an effect later. While 
clearances for toreign account are liberai, 
stocks are inclined to show some aceumula- 
tion at the seaboard and this is a bearish fac- 
tor. No2 Dec delivery has remained close to 
29c P bu, a little above and below, with May 
325 @33he and a liberal trade in carlots on the 
basis of 274@29¢ for No 2 in store. 

The oats situation is without important 
change, and the market as a rule averages 
narrow, dull and uninteresting. Dec has sold 
close to 20c P bu fer some time past, No 3 
white 21@22c, according to position, low 
grades down to 17@18e. Exports continue 
fairly liberal, foreigners being interested buy- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





ers, while home receipts from our own good 
crop are moving forward freely. 

Rye has shown little independence, but 
some shipping demand withal, partly for 
eastern account; hints that considerable quan- 
tities have been quietly purchased for early 
export. One thing is sure, a little more 1n- 
quiry has prevailed for Dec delivery, and 
prices worked up 2@3c, subsequentiy recover- 
ing a little. No 2 in store 45@46c and a shade 
more. 

Batley operators are greatly intereste( in 

the probable action of the American Malting 
Co, popularly known as the malt trust. This 
new organization, reported in our columns 
last week, has been buying some barley, but 
market to present not particularly affected 
either way by new order of things. As a 
whole, barley has been doing a little better, 
under a fair demand for both malting and 
feed grades. Poor to good feed barley 26@27c¢ 
? bn, common to choice malting 28@38c, fine 
old 40@41c. 

Grass seeds indifferently supported, demand 
rather tame, market subject to some weak- 
ness yet held up fairly well. Prime timothy 
$2 55@2 60, clover 5 25@5 30, Hungarian 50@ 
65c, ordinary millet 5u@7ic, German 60@80c, 
buckwheat 75@85c, all P 190 bbs. 

A Corner in December Wheat at Chicago is re- 
garded among the possibilities. The amount in 
store deliverable on speculative contracts was 
under 1,000,000 bu at the close of Sept, while 
it is estimated ‘‘longs’’ hold 8 to 10 million bu 
‘‘paper’’ wheat. Much may transpire, bowev- 
er, before the close of December and a corner 
is highly improbable. 

At New York, the grain markets have 
shown some activity under the renewal of ex- 
port demand, Jed by wheat. Western Europe 
has also bought more feed grains and rye. 
Continued dronth in the west exerts a bullish 
intluence all along the line. No2 red wheat 
in sture has sold around $1 ¥P bu, a little 
above and below, with the contract grade 95 
@%c; tlour without especial feature, transac- 
tions on the tasis of 55 40 # bhi for choice 
tu faney western spring patents, rye tlour 3 25 
@3 65 P bbl, buckwheat flour, new crop, 1 50 

P 100 Ibs. Buckwheat 40@41ic P bu, No 2 
corn in store 32@33c P bu, small lots on track 
usual premium, No 2 oats 23@24¢c in store, 
state rye 48@50c on track, old N Y barley 50@ 
6% P bu for fair to choice. Grass seeds qui- 
et and rather dull with clover 6@7 P ctl for 
common to choice and timothy 2 85@3 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PAKED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

-—Cattle— —Hogs—~ —Sheer— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, ® 100 tbs, B5 50 $515 3410 $345 $400 $315 





New York, 540 500 450 450 350 
Buffalo. 5 25 475 440 450 365 
Kansas City, 5625 465 390 390 300 
Pitisburg. 500 465 450 425 360 


At Chicago, the cattle market is moderately 
active but not especially satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the farmer. The long contin- 
ued drouth in the central and western states, 
causing such wide-spread damage to autumn 
pasturage, is forcing into the markets a good 
many half-fat and poorly finished cattle 
which sell at relatively low prices. The 
drouth also affects the market for stockers 
and feeders. Farmers would like to buy more 
of these for shipment to the country, but so 
long as grass is poor do not feel warranted in 
buying extensively. Sept receipts of cattle 
were about 263,000, an increase of 14,500 over 
a year ago, and some of it must be attributed 
to the drouth question; Sec J. C. Dennison of 
the Union stock yards reports total receipts for 
9 mos ended Sept 30, 1,893,462 head,a decrease 
of 55,747 compared with ’96, showing that 
the movement to the Chicago market this year 
to date 1s not unduly heavy 

While the yards are w ell” filled with medium 
quality cattle, there is a comparative scare ity 
of fine to fancy beeves, and much of the time 
an insufficient number to supply export or- 
ders. This keeps top quotations well above $5 
with extra bullocks selling around 5 35@5 50, 
yet the majority of sales of beef cattle are at a 
range of 5 down to 4 35@4 50. The better 
grades of milch cows and springers are steady 
under a good demand, choice animals selling 
up to 40@45 per head. Revised prices cover- 
ing all grades follow: 

Fey export steers, $5 40@5 50 Poor to fcy bulls, #2 50@4 15 
2 00 


Good to eh, 11 Canners. (a3 00 
@1450 fos, 465@535 Western range, 
Com to fair. 1150 steers, 3 50@4 25 
@1400 Ths, 360@4 25 Feeders, 3 75@4 40 
Ch to fey cows and Stockers. 40010 
neifers. 3 90@4 50 850 Tbs, > 40@4 4 
Fair to good cows, 2 85@3 85 Gorves. 300 Ths up. : TH@4 2 
aives. vea., 4 50@6 50 


The hog market declined sharply last 
week, prices working down to about 4c for 





best light weights, with the bulk of heavy 
droves selling around an old-time low level of 

$3 50@3 85, assorted light 4 05@4 15. Packers 
are evidently looking for a large crop of hogs 
during the next six weeks,and working vigor- 
ously for lower prices. At any rate they have 
been reducing their bids,and it is to be hoped 
that a steady undertone may soon prevail. 
Shipping demand is fair but not large, prices 
covering a wide range. Sept receipts were 
601,000, or considerably less than a year ago, 
and for the 9 mos the Chicago supply num- 
bered 5,943,588, an increase over ’96 of 441,000 
bogs. 

Enormous receipts of sheep are the rule,and 
while the demand tor butcher grades is good 
buyers hold the advantage: Stock sheep are 
under some neglect owing to poor pasturage 
in the country. Good to choice mtttons 
$3 50€4 15, with large sales of westerns 
around 3 50@3 80; western lambs 4 25@4 7 
good to fancy natives salable up to 5 25@5 75 
Sept receipts were almost 400.000 and the Oct 
movement to date also very large; receipts for 
9 mos on the contrary are a shade smaller 
than last year at 2,688,000 head. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fairly good de- 
mand aud steady at a slight decline from last 
week ; 70 cars received Monday of this week. 


Quotations: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, + 80@5 00 Poor to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 50 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 4 504 70 Poor tu good fat cows, 2 00@3 50 
Fair, {00 to 1160 lbs, 83750430 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 73@4 25 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 40375 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 (als 0 
Rough, half-fat, $2ka4 00) F'’sh cows & springr’s 15 (0@47 (% 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 5@400 Veal cal.ves 5 00@6 50 


The hog market has been 1n very unsatisfac- 
tory shape, prices declining 20@40c, and not 
resting in this course until the close of last 
week. Monday of this week the tone is stead- 
ier at the decline,with only 30 double decks on 
sale. Prime medium $4 20@4 25, light 4 lia 
420, pigs 4@4 10, heavy droves 4@4 15. Sheep 
receipts Monday only 10 double decks, yet 
market slow, with demand indifferent. 
Prime wethers 4 10@4 15,goud but lighter 3 80@ 
3 90, fair to good mixed lots 3 50@3 75, lambs 
3 50@5 25. 

At Buffalo, live stock in fairly active de- 
mand and prices not greatly changed from 
those quoted in this column a week ago. 
Cattle receipts Monday of this week 185 
cars, market steady. Butchers’ steers $4 35 
@4 65, choice shipping 4 65@4 85, top quoita- 
tions 5@5 25. Stockers and feeders 3 20@4 20. 
Hogs 1n moderate favor, Monday’s receipts 
80 cars. Yorkers 4 20@4 25, mediums 4 15, 
heavy droves 410. Sheep receipts 75 cars, 
market strong at 375@4 for good butcher 
weights, with extra wethers and yearlings a 
premium. Lambs 5 25@5 40. 

At New York, cattle slow unless strictly 
choice, market comparatively steady. Ordi- 
nary steers rather easy in tone, cheap butchers’ 
stock in usual favor. Quotations continue on 
the basis of $3 75@5 25 for poor to extra na- 
tive steers; stags and oxen 2 75@4 50, dry 
cows and bulls 2 25@3 40. Best veal calves 
steady at 6@7 50, with ordinary down to 5 
and grassers 3@3 50. Hogs lower at 4 25@ 
4 60 for rough heavy to choice light. Sheep 
market has shown some dullness recently 
with better grades substantially steady and 
others 15@25c Y 100 tbs lower. Ordinary to 
choice sheep 3@4 25, yearlings and lambs 4 50 

@5 40. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
$35@50 each for fair to extra and 55@60 for 
fancy. Thin yearling steers 8@16 P head, 
two-year-olds 12@22, three-year-olds 20@22 

At London, Awmerican steers 10§@1llc P bb, 
estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
8}@9c P Ib 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the movement is liberal, trade 
fairly active and prices for best well sus- 
tained. The demand comes from all the usual 
sources with a liberal inquiry for desirable 
export animals. The weak end of the market, 
if any, is found in domestic demand for com- 
mon to fair grades, farm animals, etc, which 
have exhibited some dullness. Sept receipts 
were 8253 head, shipments 7100, receipts for 
9 mos 90,607, shipments 82,307. Current quo- 
tations are as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $65@155 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 50@ 85 
850 to 1150-1 b chunks, 25@ 45 
Coachers and fast road horses, T5@250 
Saddle horses, 70@200 
Ordinary drivers, 30@ 65 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. _ 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firmer under light supplies. Good to ch cmy 
tubs 20@21c7 P ib, prints 21@22c, dairy 9@20c. 
—At Syracuse, good toch emy tubs 20@22c, 
prints 24c, dairy 20@2Ic. 

At New York, an unsettled feeling has at 




















times been noticed in the market, but this has 
uot atfected the firm situation and prices re- 
wain unchanged. Strictly faney creamery 
commands full quotations, but for lower grades 
dullness is the rule. Export business 1s mod- 


erate. Elgin and other western creamery ex- 
tras 22c P lb, western firsts 19§@2le, seconds 


16@18c, N ¥ cmy 214@22c, N Y dairy half 
firkin tubs extra 183@19c, Welsh tubs 18@183c, 
western factory extras 114@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market qui- 
et, receipts Small, prices firm. Elgin and oth- 
er separator cmy 22¢ P lb, firsts 20@21c, sec- 
onds 18@19e, June emy 20¢, firsts 18@19c,imt 
cmy l6e, ladles 124@13¢e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, light receipts hold 
prices steady. Fey cmy 22@23c P Ib, ch 
2O@21e, June emy 19@20c, imt emy 15@16ce, la- 
dies 13@14c, dairy prints 17@18c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market active and 
tending higher. Ch cmy tubs 23c P tb, prints 
2Y4c, dairy 12@18c.—At Cleveland, Elgin extra 
93 @24e, tirsts 21@22c, Ohio and western ch 19 
a20e, dairy 17@18c.—At Toledo, Elgin cmy 
21@23¢e, Ohio and Mich 20@21c, dairy 15@17c. 

At Boston. a light demand for fresh stock, 
receipts moderate and market steady. Quo- 


tations are as follows: Extra cmy Vt and 
N H asst sizes 22c ® Ib, northern N Y asst 
sizes 22c, large tubs 22c, western 21@214c, 


northern ecmy firsts 19@20c, eastern 18@20c, 
western firsts 19¢c, extra Vt dairy 19c, N Y 
isc, N Y and Vt firsts 16@17c, western 12@ 
15c, western imt cmy 14@1l5ic, «ladles 12@14c. 
Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm, supplies fair. Full cream cheddars 8$@ 
9e¢ P tb, flats 8@9c, skims 4@5c, imt 
Swiss 14c.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 
93@10ce.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 17 
lots, 2428 bxs, offered, 8% bid, no sales on 
board. Later on street, about 600 bxs sold 
at Ye. 

At New York, the cheese market has suffered 
a reaction and prices on large sizes are $c or 
more lower than a week ago. At the decline, 
general steadiness prevails, export and home 
trade being good, N Y full cream large fey 
colored 8c, white 8?c, fair to good 7}@8}c, 
common 74@7%c, small fey colored 94@9bsec, 
white 9}@9kec, ch 83@9c,fair to good 74@8hc,ch 
light skims 7}@74c, part skims 5@7c,full skims 
s@dtie. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet under 
moderate offerings. N Y fcy full cream 9$@9¥c 
lb, fair to good 8?@94c, Swiss 9$@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a fair demand at 
steady prices. N Y full cream 9£@104¢ P 1b, 
flats, large size 10}@10}c, small 104@103c, Ohio 
I@93c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N 
Y full cream lle P tb, Ohio 10c, family favor- 
ite 10}c, limburger 1l§c, imt Swiss 15c.—At 
Cleveland, N Y full cream 10@i0}c, Ohiv 8§@ 
%e, standards 6@7c, skims 3@5c limburger 8@ 
9c —At Toledo, fullcream 10@11c, part skims 
8ic, fuli skims 6c. 

At Boston, a full supply offering and de- 
mand slow. Quotations: N Y small extra 
9c P lh, large}e, firsts 849c, seconds 6@7c, 
Vt small extra 9}@9kc, firsts 8@9c, seconds 
6@7c,extra sage 84@10c, part skims 4@5c, west- 
ern twins 9@9}c, Ohio flat 8@8}ec. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE SARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, grain and feed 
firm. Corn 35@38¢ ® bu, oats 25@27c, bran 
$12@12 50 P ton, middlings 15@16, cottonseed 
meal 18@19, loose or baled hay 12@15, clover 
9@12, oat straw 7 50@8, rye 8 50@9. Poultry 
market firm. Chickens 9@10c P lb 1 w, 10@11c 
d w, fowls 94@104e 1 w, 11@114e d w, turkeys 
11@12¢c 1 w. 124@14c d w, ducks 10@1le lw, 
11@12e d Ww, geese 9@10¢c 1 w, 10@11c d w, fresh 
eggs 20@21c P dz, cold storage 15@16c. Pota- 
to supplies light, demand active, 2 25@2 50 
P bbl, white onions 65@70c P bu, red 50@55c, 
yellow 55@65c, cabbage 3 50@4 P 100. Baldwin 
apples 150@2 P® bbl, Greening 1 25@1 75, 
Northern Spy 1 50@2. Dressed beef 6}@7jc P 
lb, veal 7@9c, heavy hogs 44@5}c,mutton 5@6c, 
milch cows 30@40 ea. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 50@60c P bu, turnips 
25@30e, cabbage $2@3 P 100, peppers 75c@1 P 
bu, carrots 20@25ce, tomatoes 40@50c, celery 
23@25¢ P dz, green corn 5@7c, mushrooms 25c 
P lb, pumpkins 5@6c ea, cucumber pickies 15¢ 
PY 100, peaches 75c@1 P bskt. Chickens 
9@1le P lb 1 w, 10@15c d w, ducks 8¢ lw, 
14@15e d w, fresh eggs 2le P dz, cold storage 
18c, best beef 5@6c P lb, veal 8c, milch cows 
30@40 ea. Corn 40c P bu, oats 25@28c, bran 
12 P ton, middlings 14, cottonseed meal 20, 
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loose or baled hay 9@12, oat straw 
38@10. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia ch tim- 
othy hay $12@12 50 ¥® ton, No 111@11 50, 
mixed 8 50@9, straight rye straw 10 50@11, 
tangled 7 50@8, wheat and oat 6@7, bran 
1Z 25@13 25. Nearby fresh eggs 17ic P dz, 
western 165@17c,ice-house 14@15c, fowls 9@9ke 
P lbl w, 9@10¢ ad w, roosters 64@7c d w. 
Jonathan apples 3 25@3 50 ® bbl, Graven- 
stein 3@3 25, quninces 2 75@3 25, peaches 
75c@1 50 P bskt, Bartlett pears 2 50@4 25 P 
bbl, Seckel 3@4, Duchess 1 75@2, Concord 
grapes 64@7c P 5-lb bskt, Delaware 8@9c,Cape 
Cod cranberries 6@7 ® bbl, ch white potatoes 
68@70c ¥ bu, fair to good 60@65c, onions 60@70c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, pouitry receipts 
fair, demand active. Spring chickens 9@9}c 
P lb, fowls*84@9c, ducks 8@9c, turkeys 10c, 
roosters 20@25c ea, fresh eggs 164@17e P dz. 
White potatoes 65@70c P bu, onions 60@65c, 
cabbage $1 50@2 P 100, tomatoes 30@35c P bskt, 
Concord grapes 6@6}c P bskt, Delaware 9@10c, 
Niagara 8@9c,apples 1 25@1 75 P bbl, peaches 
30@60c P bskt. Ch timothy hay 13@13 50 P 
ton, No 1 12 50@13, clover mixed 10@10 50, 
clover 9@9 50, No 1 straight rye straw 10, tan- 
gled 6 50@7, wheat 6 50@7, oat 6@7, bran 
11@13, middlings 11@13. 


7@8, rve 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They reter to prices at 
which the proauce will sell from store,warenouse, 
sar or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in @ smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, buyers are operating mod- 
erately and some easiness is apparent. Ch 
marrow $1 35 P bu, fair to good 1 15@1 30, ch 
medium 1 15@1 i74, pea 1 10@1123,red kidney, 
"97 190, °96 ch 1 70@1 75, fair to good 
1 50@1 65, white kidney 1 65@1 70, yellow eye 
1 50@1 55, Cal lima 1 50@1 55, green peas 
724@90c. 

At Boston, market dull and unchanged. N 
Y and Vt small hand-picked pea $1 30@1 35 
® bu, ch marrow |] 10@1 15, screened 1@1 10, 
seconds 80@90c, Cal pea 1 30@1 50, ch h p 
medium 1 15, screened 1@1 10, seconds 80@ 
90c, yellow eyes 1 20@1 50, red kidney 1 75@ 
1 90, dried limas 2?@3c ¥ bb. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, supplies generally light and 
held steadily. Ch 1895 evap’d apples 82@9c 
P tb, prime 73@85c, sun-dried sliced 3@4c, 
chopped $2 75@3 P 100 tbs, cores and skins 
2 50@3, cherries 10@12}c P tb, blackberries 
4@44c, evap’d raspberries 11@14c, huckleber- 
ries 6@7e. 

At Chicago, market firm on account of gen- 
erally small offerings. Good to ch evaporated 
apples 7@8c P lb, fancy a premium, ch bright 
sun-dried apples, eastern and southern 3}@4c, 
dark goods 3@3sc, chopped apples 2@2jc, 
cores and skins 2@2kc. New evaporated rasp- 
berries 144c. 

The government is asking proposals for 
dried fruit to be sent to the Indian reserva- 
tions. There are wanted 67,000 tbs dried ap- 
ples, 59,000 tbs peaches and 74,000 Ibs prunes, 
crop of ’97, to be delivered at New York, Chi- 
eago, St Louis, Kansas City or Omaha within 
30 days from date of approval of contracts. 

Eggs 

At New York, receipts lighter but ample for 
the quiet trade. Fey selected, newlaid near- 
by 21@22c P dz, N Y and Pa country marks 
18@19¢c, western ch, loss off, 17c, fair to yood 
$2 70@3 60 P case of 30 dz. dirty and checks 
2@3 15, refrigerator 134@145c. 

At Boston, receipts liberal and largely of 
ordinary quality. Nearby and Cape fcy 22@ 
23c P dz, eastern choice fresh 19@20c, fair to 
good 14@15e. Vtand N H ch fresh 19¢, west- 
ern selected 174@18c, good to ch 15@16kc, re- 
frigerator stock 14@15c. 

Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, most kinds steady in price 
when of good quality. N J peaches 40c@ 
$1 12 P bskt, Md and Del 1@1 75 P carrier, 
Bartlett pears 2@3 P bbl, Seckel 3@4 50, Bose 
1 50@2 50, Sheldon 1 50@2, Kieffer 1 75@2, 
Anjou 1 25@1 75, quinces 1 25@3, # bbl, 
Delaware grapes 9@12c * small bskt, Niaga- 
ra 9@10c, black grapes 6@7c, green plums 15@ 
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20¢ P 10-th bskt, Damson 15@20c, prunes 20@ 
40c, Cape Cod cranberries 4@4 50 P® bbu. 
Chestnuts 5@7 P bbl,hickory nuts 1 50. Whire 
clover comb honey 12c ® tb, poor to prime 10 
@lle, buckwheat comb 8@9c, white clover ex- 
tracted 5@54c, Cal comb 11@13c, southern in 
— 48@50c P gal. Pure beeswax 26@27c P 

Je 

A conflict has already arisen between the 
various classes in New York interested in the 
auction sale of fruits. Cal fruit receivers are 
up in arms against the western New York 
grape shippers and insist that the sales of the 
latter must not be conducted by the Cal fruit 
auctioneers until the Pacitic coast property is 
out of the way. The auctioneers may he 
obliged to decide which class of fruit shall 
have precedence in sales. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, dull and weak under con- 
tinued liberai offerings. Western spring bran 
524@574c P 100 ths, winter 65@70c, middlings 
85c, linseed oil meal $23 P ton, cottonseed 
meal 21 50@22, rye feed 624@65c P 100 tbs, 
screenings 35@80c, brewers’ meal and grits 
95c, coarse corn meal 63@67c. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, receipts liberal and inquiry 
good for best grades. Prime ttmothy 75@774c 
? 100 lbs, No 1 70@72kc, No 2 60@65c, No3 
50@55c, clover mixed 50@55c, clover 40@45c, 
salt hay 35@45c, long rye straw 40@60c, short 
35@45c, tangled 30@40c, oat and wheat 30@35c. 

Poultry. 


At New York, arrivals continue hiberal and 
the market is somewhat oversupplied. Dressed 
poultry: Average turkeys 10@1le P lb, spring 
turkeys 12@14c, Phila spring chickens 11@14e, 
western dry-picked 8@9c,scalded 74@&c, N Yand 
Pa fowls 8@8}c, western 8c, roosters 6c, ducks 
10@13c, geese 12@14c, squabs $1 50@2 50 P dz. 
Live poultry: Spring chickens 7@8c P lb, 
fowls 8@83c, roosters 44@5c, turkeys 8@8he, 
ducks 40@65c ® pr,geese 1@1 50, pigeons 15:4 20e 
® pr. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal and 
market rather unsatisfactory. Fresh killed: 
Northern and eastern chickens 16@17c P tb, 
fowls 10@14c, spring ducks 10@1lle. Western 
iced: Turkeys, ch spring 13c, old 10c, chick- 
ens, en large lle, fowls 9@9}ec, roosters 64@7c, 


tame pigeons $1@1 25 ® dz. Live: Spring 
chickens 10ce, fowls 9@10c, roosters 6c, 
ducks 8c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, selling generally well, sup- 
plies ample. Local beets $1 P 100 behs, cel- 
ery 15@35c P dz, corn 75c@1 25 P 100, cucum- 
bers 2@3 50 P bbl, cabbage 4@5 P 100, cauli- 
flowers 1@2 50 ® bbl, egg plant 75c@1 25. lo- 
cal lettuce 50¢c ® vbl, lima beans 50c@1 P bag, 
green peppers 75c@1 ¥ bbl, red 1@1 50, to- 
matoes 6Jc@1 P bx, peas 1@1 25 P bag, mar- 
row squash 75c P bbl, Hubbard 75c@1, pump- 
kins 40@50c, Russia turnips 60@85¢e P bbl, lo- 
cal carrots 1 P 100@bchs, washed carrots 1 50 
@1 75 P bbl, unwashed 1 25, string beans 30 
@40c P bag, parsley and leeks 1 P 100. 


Wool. 


Advanced prices firmly sustained on a .ore 
quiet market. Quotations on the basis of the 
following at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, 
with Chicago at the usual freight aifference: 
O and Pa XX and above 29@30¢e, X 26c, No 1 28 @ 
30c, fine unwashed 21@22c, Ohio delaine30@3le, 
Mich X and above 25e, No 1 28@29c, Ky and 
Mo combing } blood 23@24c, # blood 28@24c. 
Scoured basis Texas fine spring 47@52c, me- 
dium 40@48c, territory tine 53@58c, medium 
47 @52e. 

New England Markets. 


At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 80c@$1 P bu, on- 
ions 75@80c, turnips 50c, cabbage 30@50c P 
dz, apples 1@2 P bbl, chickens 124c P t 1 w, 
15@16e d w, fresh eggs 25c P dz, veal 6c P tb 
l w, 10@12¢c d w, ch to extra cmy print butter 
22@25¢ P th, dairy 20c. full creain cheese 10@ 
12}c, loose hay 18@20 P ton.—At New Haven, 
cabbage 5 P 100, onions 9c P bu, tomatoes 
75c P bskt, fowls 114@12c P th 1 w, l4c d w, 
western fresh eggs 20c P dz, held stock 16c, 
loose hay 13 # ton, baled 13@16, long rye 
straw 15. 
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[16] 
The Campaign in New York City. 


Two wen are running for mayor of Greater 
New York, Gen J3. F. Tracy and Henry 
George, as distinctively party en and party 
candidates, while Judge Van Wyck repre- 
sents Tammany Halland Patrick J. Gleason 
nothing but himself and his friends. Gen 
Tracy is the republican candidate and stands 
on the St Louis platform, while Henry George 
avows himself a gireenbacker, free silverite, 
single tax advocate, free trader, opposed to 
any kind of tax, license or testriction on the 
sale of liquor, in favor of municipal owner- 
ship of street railways, lightuung plants and 
public ownership of railroads and mines. Mr 
George is extreme in his radicalism and was 
nominated by the silver democrats and has 
the support of all the populists and very many 
of the wre socialistic of the workingmen. 
Good judges agree that he has a large follow- 
ing and regard him as a stronger candidate 
than the Tanimany; leader, who is concededly 
the weakest of the four important nominees. 

Both George and Tracy agree that the cam- 
paign in New York must be fought on party 
lines and that national issues should deter- 
mine the votes of all good citizens. The posi- 
tion taken by Seth Low and his supporters is 
directly opposed to this partisanship. Mr Low 
declares that the campaign must be contested 
on local issues alone, and that the only mat- 
ters at stake are those which concern the ad- 
ministration of the public affairs and the 
guarding of the interests of the mullions of 
people who will be after next January cit- 
izens of Greater New York. He aftirms that 
national issues dv not belong in a local cam- 
paign and that it makes no difference to 
Which party the first mayor of our magnified 
metropolis belongs,if he only be a man equal 
to the task of giving his fellow citizens the 


best local government possible. 
Widely different as are the platforms of 
these several candidates, they agree in 


aftirming that the time has come for a closer 
municipal control over public franebises. No 
other candidate goes as faras Henry George 
in demanding that the city own and operate 
its street railways and electric light and gas 
plants, but they all agree that no more fran- 
shises shail be given away and that hereafter 
the people must much wore strictly control 
those semi-public corporations upon whose 
proper administration of the franchises with 
which they have been trusted the public com- 
fort und welfare so much depend. 


No Threat to Spain.—Our government has 
not threatened to interfere on behalf of Cuba, 
nor has it set a time within which Spain must 
restore peace to that much suffering island. 
The wessage which Minister Woodford carried 
to Madrid is now declared to be onlya 
friendly wish that the Spanish government 
would take speedy steps to pacify the rebel- 
lious Cubans by removing the grievous bur- 
dens laid upon them and so bring the war to 
aclose. The answerofthe Spanish govern- 
ment tothis kindly admonition is an offer 
to give the Cubans a larger degree of self gov- 
erninent than they have ever had and _ prep- 
arations for one more effort to suppress the 
Weyler has been removed and Gen 
the 15th to take 





rebellion. 
Blauco sails from Spain on 


HIS place. 





Those Troublesome Tribesmen.—John Bull 


time pacifying his unruly 
What 


is having a bard 
ts in the hills of northern India. 


subies 


has heen feared seems to be coming to pass, 
for the tribesmen are uniting and preparing 
to renew the attempt to drive the English out 
of the country under the Hindu Kush moun- 
tains. Thereare suid to be a quarter ofa 
million fighting wen in these tribes, most of 
them fanatical Mohammedans, and among 
the a good many ex-soldiers of the queen 
who have been trained in the native reg- 
iments. Jobn Bull has had many hard tasks 
to arcomplish since be undertook to make In- 
dia a British empire, but not many harder 
ones than to drive back these brave hillmen 
and open again the famous Khyber pass, 
Ww is the only highway from India to 


Russia, Asia and Afghanistan. 


estructive Forest Fires.—Fire has added to 
the terrors of the drouth over mnch of the Mis- 
and Missouri valleys, the lake region 
anid northwestern Canada. Much of this ter- 
ritory is as dry as tinder, and forest or prairie 


—] 


fires are so easily started that they have al- 
ready been frequent and serious. Hunters and 
others do not seem to have used the precau- 
tions against starting fire that these condi- 
tions require. In several of our western states 
tue law against such carelessness is sufficient 


enforced. It is high 
was iwnade of these 


if vigilantly 
exam ple 


to stop it 
tle a stern 


OUR STORY 


OF 


offenders whose carelessness results in fires 
so destructive to property and su threatening 
to life. A _ singular feature of the occasion 
is the clouds of smoke on the great lakes that 
have made navigation dangerous. In Manito- 
ba tires have been raging near the boundary 
line for 10 days and are growing more and 
more destructive. A dozen persons are re- 
ported burned to death. Settlers are fighting 
it night and day. Inthe middle west Indi- 
ana suffers most severely. The Kankakee 
marshes are on tire, as are many other swamp 
regions. In Decatur Co forest fires are es- 
pecially destructive. In Illinois, St Clair Co 
1s yrobably the greatest sufferer. There are 
also great tires in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Arkansas. 

Is It Yellow Fever? --Some of the pbhysi- 
ciaus and other experts who have been study- 
ing the sickness prevalent along the gulf 
coast are contident that it is not yellow fever. 
As to what it is they are not agreed and give 
it all sorts of names and ascribe it to all sorts 
of causes, and what is noteworthy is that 
these doctors disagree just as much after au- 
topsies have been held on deceased victims of 
the fever as before. Whatever it is the ep- 
idemic has practically ended; there are but 
few§cases and those of a mild type, and the 
number of deaths as compared with the num- 
ber of persons attacked has been unusually 
small. 


Japanese Tea in America.—More tliun half 
the tea consumed in the United States and 
Canada is of Japanese growth, yet our people 
do not understand how to prepare it so as to 
develop the delicious qualities which it con- 
tains. Some experts recently sent here by the 
Japanese tea guild reported to the Japanese 
government that if means were provided for 
opening tea bazars at which our people could 


be taught the Japanese method of making 
teas, it would result in enormously increas- 


ing the consumption of this teato the exclu- 
sion of Ceylon and other teas. Japan has ap- 
propriated $400,000 for this purpose. It is per- 
haps the most signal stroke of enterprise ever 
made by any government to increase the for- 
eign demand for its products. It emphasizes 
in a striking way the enterprise that cbar- 
acterizes inodern Japan. 


Another Record Broken.—The German 
steamer Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse has lower- 
ed the eastward record from New York to 
Southampton by about 13 hours. This is the 
vessel that broke the west bound record on 
her maiden trip to America. The east record 
was made on the return voyage. 





Of General Interest.—Fire, supposed to have 
been started by tramps, destroyed the stock 
barn of Burgess & Son, at Wenona, IIl. 
Thirty of their blooded horses were burned. 

President Patton of Princeton university 
has announced to his stndents that hazing 
will now be tolerated. No matter how insigni- 
ficant the offense, the student guilty of it will 
be expelled. 

Judge Foster, in Toneka, decided againss 
the Kansas City stock yards in the suit grow- 
ing out of the enforcement of the Kansas law 
reducing yardage charges. 

Attorney-Generai McKenna says the Union 
-acific railroad will be sold te the highest 
bidder, and the government is not restricted 
to the offer of the reorganization committee. 

It has been decided by the Michigan su- 
preme court that the legislature has constitu- 
tional power to compel railroads to sell 1000- 
wile tickets for $20, good for any member of 
a family, but not otherwise transferable. 





social democrats in 
everybody who ob- 


Across the Ocean.—The 
Germany, which means 
jects to Emperor William’s absolutisin and 
believes in a greater share in the govern- 
ment for the people, are preparing to get rep- 
resentation in the Prussian diet. They already 
poll more votes and have a larger number of 
representatives in the reichstag than any oth- 
er party in Germany. 

The great strike of the English engineers 
for an eight-hour day has been settled against 
the men. More than 50,000 men, all skilled 
mechanics, struck and the struggle lasted sev- 
eral months, finally develoning into a pitched 
battle between the union and the federation 
of employers. 

Ab enormous dam is to be built across the 
mouth of the Zuyder Zee in Holland and the 
entire s¢ais to be filled and made fertile 
meadows. The area of the Zuyder Zee is from 
12,000 to 15.000 square miles and its depth in 
places is very great. The cost of this under- 
taking is estimated at $135.000.000 and the 
time in which the work is to be done 33 years. 

Sixty villages near Tung ©houx, China, 
containing over 80,000 inhabitants, have been 
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destroyed by floods and the people drowned or 
forced to tlee. There is no means of finding 
out how many thousands have been drowned, 
but the number is estimated by Chinese au- 
thorities at 15,000 tc 20,000. The flooded dis- 
trict is within 12 miles of Pekin. 

The shrinkage in Barney LBarnato’s fortune 
is amazing. ‘lhe South African gold and dia- 
mond king before his death was popularly 
supposed to be worth hundreds of millions, 
but his estate settles at the beggarly sum of 
$4,819, 327. 





Receipts of Oats at Chicago ana other pri- 
mary points continue liberal, and while do- 
mestic consumption and exports are large the 
visible supply shows a further increase. 
During the 12 weeks following July 1, receipts 
at western primary markets were 46 million 
bu, and at the end of that period the visible 
supply was nearly 11 million compared with 84 
in ’96, 3 in 795, 8 in *94, 4 in “93, 62 in ’92 and 
44 millions corresponding date in ’91. During 
the first 12 weeks of the crop year ’96 about 37 
million bu were received at western points, 
these figures in turn being larger than corre- 
sponding period in earlier years. Interior 
holders and farmers are evidently moving the 
crop rapidly to market. During the past three 
wonths, July to Sept inclusive, oats have sold 
at Chicago*at a range of 16@204c P bu for No 
2 mixed, compared with 14@18hc a year ago, 
18@25e in 95, and 27@48c in ’9, when the 
corn crop was so skort. 





Anemia.—G. F. C. nas lambs which swell 
under the chin and back between the jaws. 
This swelling will disappear but will return, 
then the head swells and the animal dies. 
This is a blood disease. The swelling is only 
a symptom. Change the sheep to another pas- 
ture and feed twice a day ona little ground 
oats and bran mixed, 1 pt of each to a sheep. 


Also mix and divide into 24 doses 1 oz sul- 
phate of iron and 4 0z gentian. Give one 
dose in the ground feed twice a day. Each 


lamb should get the above quantity. 








“A New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to our Readers. 


DisoRDERs of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical dis- 
covery, the wonderful 
KAVA-KAVA SHRUB, 
called by botanists, the 
piper methysticum, from 
the Ganges river, East 
India. It has the extra 
Mr. R. &. Wood, Lowell, Ind. ordinary record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the 
Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New York, 
testifies in the Christian Witness that it cured him of 
Kidney disease after sixteen years’suffering. Hon. 
R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes thatin four weeks 
the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and Blad- 
der disease of ten years’ standing, and Rey. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt.. gives similar testi- 
mony. Many ladies also testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 








Farm and Dairy For Sale. 


The famous “WALDO FARM” and DAIRY, located 
one-half mile from the thriving and beautiful town 
of De Land, in the great Orange Belt of Florida. Seat of 
Steison University. Good public schools, numerous 
churches, refined society. Farm consists of 4 acres of 
choice Jand, well feneed, highly fertilized; several hun- 
dred orange trees—some other small fruits; two good 
dwellings; dairy, barns, sheds, shop and _ tool-house, 
wagons, carts and farm implements—all in good order. 

Rock well of fine water—200 barrel tank. Gardens, 
grounds and stockyards completely piped; 10 H. P. engine 
and boiler. Poultry runsand houses. Herd of high- 
grade and registered Jersey cows, acclimated; two thor- 
oughbred Jersey bulls and young stock, three horses, two 
mules, 

Dairy completely equipped with new and modern uten- 
sils, separator, cream vat, refrigerator, etc., ete. Milk 
Route, doing from 9 to 120 gts. per day in summer, and 
150 to 250 qts. in Winter, and increasing—no eompetition. 
Standard price of milk 10 cents: butter, 40 cents. 

Satisfactory reasons for selling. A grand oppurtunity 
fora practical dairy farmer. Address in first instance 

“DE LAND FARM,” 
Care Town Topics, 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Gunning for Big Game. 
ONE OF UNCLE TED’S TRUE STORIES. 
We were not bad boys at all, my brothers 
I and our playmates, but we were full of 
] and that means full of mischief too. 
brother Fred was a ‘‘natural born’’ Nimrod— 
he always wanted to hunt, even though there 
was little game to be got, and we brothers 
liked to go off with him. In those times boys 
had to hustle for anything they wanted, for 
father Was a minister with nine children and 
couldn’t spare money for playthings. How 
we all worked and saved our pennies until 
we had money enough to buy a shotgun! It 
was not anew one but an old second-hand 
thing, yet we all thought it was the greatest 
o. treasures. The barrel was bent, and though 
we worked over it a good deal, we never 
could get it quite straight. But a little de- 
fect like that didn’t bother us. We learned to 
‘‘allow for the curve,’’ as Fred said, and if 
we wanted to hit a certain object we knew 
just how far away from it to aim! Fred was 
the best shot, and he used to say with great 


and 


mide: 
‘“‘f can shoot around a corner 
gun,’’? and probably he could! 
Well, there wasn’t much gunning in the 
neighborhood. We wouldn’t kill small birds, 
because mother had taught us to love them. 
Once in a while we could get a partridge, but 
as we became expert in shooting, we boys 
longed for bigger game. We wanted to shoot 
something that would need a bullet to kill it, 
for this seemed far more fun than to use shot. 
Our neighbor, Farmer Eaton, didn’t seem 


with thas 
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Alaska! 


No need to go there for 


Gold 








MADE ONLY BY 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 


Dust 


When you can get it at any grocer’s. 


It Makes the Dirt Fly| 
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Klondike! 


























scheme was. Fred sent one of us to get the 
gun, he putina big charge of powder, and 
then much to our surprise put in a good-sized 
stone marble. 

‘*What’s that for,’’ I said. 

‘*That’s for a bullet—couldn’t 
one. Big game this afternoon.’’ 

This made us still more cnrious, but before 
we could ask further questions Fred said: 


‘*Now, boys, follow me, single file, don’t 
79 


buy a lead 








to appreciate our efforts at sport. To be sure make a sound, and do just as I do. 
etramped down his grass, and once we By that time we were so worked up, so con- 
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GUNNING FOR BIG GAME 


broke his fences in chasing a fox, but when 
his woods caught fire from our ‘‘Indian 
calp,’’ Mr Eaton got really mad and forbade 
our stepping foot on his premises again. We 
boys couldn’t see why he should ‘‘be_ so set’’ 
utit, for you know don’t look at 
such things as older folks do. He really had 
vod a lot from us boys,and we ought to have 
een grateful for it. Instead of that, we de- 
hated long and earnestly about how we 
should ‘‘get even with’’ him. 
‘I’ve got it,’’ said Fred to 
us one fine afternoon. 
‘Got what?’’ we all asked. 
‘Why, a way to get even with old 
““How?’’ asked the boys in chorus. 
‘*That’s a secret, but you fellers follow me 
and you'll see,’’? answered Fred, mysteri- 
ously. 
At once we were all eager to know what the 


hoys 


half a dozen of 


Eaton.’’ 





sumed with curiosity, that we would have 
almost followed through fire and flood. 

Fred led the way back of the barn and over 
the wall into the big field of tall grass that 
stretched between our house and Mr Eaton’s. 
Then he got down on all fours, and we did 
likewise, creeping noiselessly toward the Ea- 
ton barn. As we got nearer, a twig beneath 
us snapped with a noise that to our excited 
imagination seemed as loud as a pistol. 

‘*Hist,’’ said Fred, lying flat on his stom- 


ach. The rest of us did the same, keeping 
perfectly quiet, though the beating of our 
hearts made noise enough to let everyone 
know our presence, at least it seemed so to 


us. After an awfully long time, Fred put his 
gun out in front of him, and then glided nois- 
lessly forward with the snakelike motion af- 
fected by the Indian who would surprise his 
The six boys also followed along 


enemy. 











WANTED. 
High-grade man of good church standing willing to learn 
our business, then to act as Manager and Correspondent 
here; salary #900. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to A. P. T. ELDER, General Manager, 278 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ii). 





like snakes. We couldn’t make out what he 
was going to do, and we didn’t even dare to 
whisper, for we could hear Mr Eaton talking 
to his men in a field not far off, and we all 
had a wholesome fear of him. 

The board fence to the Eaton barnyard, on 
the side nearest us, was almost hidden by an 
extra-high growth of timotby and _ clover. 
The pigpen was on the other side,containing a 
monster white sow that Mr Eaton was spe- 
cially proud of and was planning to win the 
prize with her at the next cattle show. Fred 
made for this spot. I was right behind him, 
and as soon as I saw he was going toward the 
pig pen I turned round and, forgetting in my 
eagerness the necessity of keeping covered 
and silent, almost shouted to the boys behind: 

‘*Great Scott, he’s going to shoot the pig!’’ 

We boys were more scared than ever, for 
this was far mwre serious business than we 
had bargained for. Luckily, my action had 
not ‘‘given us away,’’ and in a few moments 
more we were all up to the fence. The pig 
lay facing us asleep in the sunshine, one ear 
down, the other up—a funny habit pigs seem 
to have when they are perfectly happy. Fred 
stuck the gun through the fence ina place 
where a long board had been broken away. 
Pale with dread and fear, but not daring to 
remonstrate, the faces of the other boys might 
have been seen at his side peering anxiously 
through the crack. The supreme moment was 
at hand. 

‘*When I fire, skip through the high grass to 
those bushes, then through them to the Lrook, 
and up into the woods, and they’!ll never see 
us,’’? said Fred. He was cool as a cucumber 
as he placed the muzzle of the weapon almost 
at the brain of his sleeping victim, and whis- 
pered: 

‘*One—two—three!’’ 

Then acrash! Mingled with the gun’s aw- 
ful report, was the unearthly roar of the most 
surprised squealer on record. The pig’s head 
appeared to be split open und to spurt tor- 
rents of blood as she stumbled toward the 
barn while keeping up her infernal noise. But 
we didn’t stop to view the remains. If any 
boys ever skedaddled at a more living pace 
than we did, history doesn’t say so. Fright- 
fails to express it. For several days af- 
terward the other fellows kept away from 
us, and we three brothers were so well be- 
haved that mother asked father if he thought 
we were sick. 

Strangely enough, not 
about the murdered animal. 
dently hadn’t mentioned it to 
week rolled by and nothing 
the affair, we boys quaked in 
that some detective was secretly 
our capture. Our suffering was fit and am- 
ple punishment for what we had done. We 
had by no means recovered our composure 


ened 


a word was heard 
Mr Eaton evi- 
a soul. Asa 

was said about 
anguish, sure 

arranging 
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when cattle show opened in all its glory and 
we boys went the rounds in a body. 

‘*Let’s see what this crowd is over there by 
the swine department,’’ said one, and away 
we went pell mell for the point of interest. 

As we reached the pen, and looked in, you 
could have knocked us down with a feather. 
There was Farmer Eaton’s sow, slumbering 
peacefully, one ear happily erect as usual, 
and a clean hole about as_ big as a marble 
through the ear, and through it was neatly 
tied the first prize ribbon! 

‘‘Why, we thought you'd killed her, Fred,’’ 
the boys all said as soon as we could get off 
by ourselvse. ‘‘You certainly aimed right at 
her brains.’’ 

‘*Now boys, don’t be alarmed,’’ answered 
Fred in his superior way. ‘‘It’s true the gun 
was pointed at the pig’s brain, but it was 
aimed at herear. You forget that that gun 
shoots around a.corner! I really meant to 
make that hole -and mar the pig: so she 
wouldn't take first prize. Eaton didn’t dare 
say a word for fear the judges of stock would 
hear what had happened, but the hole healed 
up beautifully and the judges this morning 
were so taken with it that they awarded the 
pig first prize on the spot and put the ribbon 
through it as her earring.’ 

**All’s well that ends well,’’ and we were 
glad enough to be safely out of what we then 
saw had been a mean act, and might have 
turned out a very serious one. We boys never 
went gunning for ‘‘ big game’’ again. 





The Companion’s Gold Embossed Calendar. 





The Youth’s Companion calendar for 1898 is 
richer and more beautiful than any previous- 
ly got out by the publishers. It is in three 
leaves, beautifully illuminated and embossed 
in gold. Each leaf bears a charming Watteau- 
like print in twelve colors, the figures being 
in quaint, rich costume of 150 years ago. 
Along the lower margin are set the tablets for 
the months. The calendar opened is 10x24 
inches. It wiil be sent free to all readers of 
The Companion who renew their subscrip- 
tions, and to all new subscribers. Those who 
subscribe now will receive the paper during 
the remainder of this year as weil as the 
whole of 1898. A handsome illustrated pros- 
pectus will be sent to anyone who writes for 
it to Perry Mason & Co, 201 Columbus Ave 
Boston, Mass. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 

11. Geographical—Your geographies will 

come in handy in this puzzle, but you can 

also find all you want in Webster’s interna- 

tional dictionary. 
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From 1 to 2,a city in Utah. From 3to4, a 
town in Italy. From 5to 6, an ancient city 
of Arabia. From 7to8, a town in Brazil. 


From 9 to 10, a river in South America. From 
11 to 12,a republic of South America. From 
13 to 14, a county in Texas. From 1to13,a 
town in upper Hungary. From 2 to 14,a Por- 
tuguese Island. 

ANSWERS TO THE WORD HUNT. 


There were 148 allowable words in the word 
hunt, as follows: *Jaen, jam, *James, +Jame- 


son, Jan, Jane, tJanoe, |\Jason, Jean, {Jem 
(see James), *Jena, Jo, (Joan, Joe, ||Jona, 
Jonas, tJones, | Jose, A, §Aemon, Aeon, am, 
Amen, *Ames, ||Amon, ||Amos, an, ||Anem, 


ano (see ani), ||Anos, *Ans, 
§$Aon,§Aones, as, | Asom, M, ma, tMaes, man, 
imane, manes, manse, *Mao, ||Maon, mase, 
Mason, me, mean, means, men, **mens, 
§Mena, §Menas, mes, Mesa, Meso, §Mesoa, 
Meson, mo, moa, moan, moans, moe, *Moen, 
mon, Mona, Monas, mone, *Mons, §Mosa, 
"Mose (see Moses). E, ean, em, tEmona, 
*Ems, en, | Enam, ||Enos, ens, eon, eons, eos, 
5S, Sam, same, *San, sane, sao, §Saon, Saone, 
sea, seam, sean, ||Sem, sen, *sena, so, soam, 
TSoane, soe, soja, soma, somaj, some, 
§Somena, somne, son, *Sone, O, §Oea, *Om, 
*Oman, omen, omens, **omne, on, ||Onam, 
ona, ones, os, ||Osea, TOsman (see Othman), 
osmen, N, na, nam, name, names, namo, 
nis, no, 


§Anemo, Anes, 


naos, nas, §Naso, ne, **nemo, nems, 
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Noa, tNoema, noes, *Noja, nom, noma, 
Nomas, nome, nose. 
**Quotations from the Greek and Latin. 
*Geographical names. 

tBiographical names. 

|\Scripture proper names, English version. 
{Scripture proper names, Anglo-Catholic 
versi on. 

§Greek and Latin proper names. 

“Names of men and women. 

THE WORD HUNT PRIZE WINNERS. 

Charles A. Shull, O, 138; Alice M. Hazel- 
ton, N H, 135; Elwood S.Johnson, Mass, 134; 
Abe M. Miller, Ia, 131; Millie L. Prink, Wis, 
129; Ida M. Washburn, Vt, 127; Elmer Jones, 
Ia, 126; Mrs K. C. Eaton,Mass, 126; Guy H. 
Cummings, N Y, 120; Miss Eunice Kelley, 
Mass, 119: Mrs I. M. Clark, N H, 116; R. 
Barclay Simmons, Pa, 115; Miss Abbie Read, 
Mass, 109; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Conn, 109; 
Minnie M. Thompson, Mass, 109; Mrs Wil- 
liam Ripley, Mass, 108; Sarah Gilles, Minn‘ 
107: Annie C. Sherman, Mass, 106; Garrett 
L. Dundas, La, 101; Alma Yates, Il], 101; 
special prize, Mrs C. E. Pinney, N Y. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Jersey Cow Like a Deer.—I have tried sev- 
eral regents’ examinations and have 14 
counts. I like to go to school and have never 
missed a term. My sister and I raised 75 
fowls this spring. We have a horse with a 
foretop that comes below her nose. [ am 14 
years old, weigh 125 lbs, and am 5 ft 9 in 
tall. I have read 55 books and I am very fond 
of E. P. Roe’s. I like to draw very much 
and would like to take painting lessons. 
Why not put more photographs of the Ta- 
blers in the young folks’ table? I have a 
young Jersey cow that looks just like a deer. 
{Johnny-Jump-up. 


s 
§ 








A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 
The twins had been coasting, 
That long winter day, 
And at night at the tea table, 
Weary with play, 
Were recounting to papa, 
And big brother Jack, 
Their fun on the red sled, 
Riding ‘‘ belly-go-whack.’’ 


Baby Kathleen had listened 
With eyes big and round, 
And next morn on the broomstick 
Astride, she was found. 
Around her wee shoulders 
Was Jack’s overcoat, 
And she laughed at reproving, 
‘*T tan wide biily-goat!*’ 
[VERA WARREN. 


Hates to Wash Dishes.—I agree with Flossie 
Lewis. I have never seen such smart children 
either; all the children I have ever seen 
would rather play than work, and so would 
I. I hate to wash dishes ordo any kiud of 
housework. I have read John Halifax, and 
thought it was fine. have also read Jules 
Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea. Did Edward Warren ever read The Fur 
Country, by the same author? I like that 
even better than I do the other. One of our 
hens bad one little chicken and some time ago 
she left it, so one of our young roosters 
adopted it, and they have been running 
around together ever since.—[ Miss Idal. 


eI 
Tenant: I demand a rebate on my rent. 
Your darned old water pipe burst, flooded my 
cellar and my chickens were drowned. 
Landlord: But, my dear sir, why didn’t you 
keep ducks? 








Women Need Not be Discouraged.—The 
nervous tension under which most of our wom- 
en constantly live affects the female organ- 
ism seriously. Heavy household burdens, 
social gayeties, work in some commercial es- 
tablishinent, any of these duties seems impos- 
sible to women who are ill and yet they keep 
up for a time under pressure of the demands 
upon them. When they do break down, the 
advice and treatment they receive from their 
family physician don’t go to the root of the 
trouble and they get no better. They are 
discouraged, worn-out, tired of life. The 
great specialist in women’s’ diseases, Dr 
Greene of Nervura fame, 35 West 14th street, 
New York city, has shown thousands of wom- 
en who thought themselves hopeless inva- 
lids the way to health. His office is open to 
all women for free consultation and advice, or 
if you will write him about your case, he will 
advise you by mail absolutely free of all cost 
and confidentiality. The glorious remedies dis- 
covered by this profound physician are an in- 
valuable boon to women. It costs nothing to 
be put on the road to health, and all ailing 
women should write Dr Greene at once. 


















— The physical existence 
of mankind is something 
like an account in a ledger. 
Health on one side—dis- 
ease on the other. All the 
pure air, good food, ra- 
tional exercise and sound 
sleep go on one side of 
the account. It sums up health and 
strength. On the other side, are bad air, 
poor food, overwork and worry. That foots 
up weakness and disease. — 

When your appetite or sleep is disturbed; 
when the stomach and liver are not work- 
ing properly, or the bowels are not in regu- 
lar condition; you are losing vitality and 
strength ; figures are going down on the 
wrong side of the ledger. Unless this is 
stopped and the other side of the account 
is built up, you’ll soon be a physical 
bankrupt. t 

The most profitable account a sick man 
can open in his Ledger of Life is with Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, a 
wonderful and scientific tonic which im- 
parts a direct and healthy stimulus to the 
entire nutritive organism. It strengthens 
the digestive fluids and the liver, and en- 
ables the blood-making organs to produce 
pure, red, highly-vitalized blood. | 

It is not a mere temporary exhilarator. 
It feeds the constitution with genuine, per- 
manent power. It writes big, round sums 
on the health side of the account, and 
wipes out the figures of weakness and dis. 
ease. It animates the vital forces and 
builds up healthy flesh, muscular energy 
and nerve-force. 

For nearly 30 years Dr. Pierce has been 
chief consulting physician of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. His formulas are everywhere recog: 
nized as the most effective remedies in the 
world. His ‘‘Pleasant Pellets’’ are the 
most perfect and scientific cure for consti- 

ation ever invented. They are not violent 
in their action, but perfectly sure, and at 
the same time comfortable. Their great 
reputation has called out a score of imi. 
tations, which druggists sometimes try 
to substitute, but there is nothing ‘‘just 
as good ”’ 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
~' With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
a TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 

oR TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

zug the first order from each neighborhood 
“%q filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once, 


RocHESTER RADIATOR ComPANy, 
9 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Vo 
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High-Grade Sewing Machine for $5.—Dear 
Editor: Please tell your readers that 
we furnish our high-grade Iowa sewing 
machine for $5 to anyone who will as- 
sist us in distributing our hig 928-page 
3-pound catalogs. We sell sewing machines 
outright from $8.50 up, uarantee them 
10 years and allow 30 days’ trial free. For 
full particulars, cut this notice out and 
send to Sears, Roebuck & Co (Inc),Chicago, Ill. 


WE PAY THE 
FREICHT 


Send on trial 20days free. Not 
one centin advance. If O. K. 
us, if not return at our ex- 
pense; no other terms or condi- 
tions, $60 Beauty see cut for $25. 20 
other styles $9 to Cabinets 8 Also 
Buggies, Harness,all Farm Imple- 
ments and 1000ther articles. Drop 
usacard. Ask your benk to look 
PLOW ©0., Box 620, Alton, IiL 
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and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured. Sufferers will learn of @ 
simple remedy free by addressing 
Prof. Fowler, Mooduas, Conn, 











CUREDat HOME 
No Pain. Book Mailed FRE 
MASON CO., 557 B, Fifth Ave., H. 


BED WETTING ftoirtn-Mitwaukee: Wis. 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
Lae OC OU DELS COMPANION 


To January 1, 1899, including the 


Thanksgiving, 
Companion Calendar for 1898, 


Christmas and New 


Year’s Double 
lithographed in 12 colors and embossed in Gold, and 


Numbers for two years, The 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Both Papers to 


Jam. i, 
Address, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


1899, for omniw 


52 Lafayette Place, 


2.25 in Adwance. 
New York City. 

















Elmer Hopkins: 
Son of a Parson. 


By George Henry Badger. 


I met Elmer Hopkins f for the first time on 
the train which was taking me the last half- 
day's journey to the little mountain village of 
Cragton, where my first parish settlement was 
to be,-——a mission post, indeed, whither I was 
sent, raw from Divinity school, to prove my 
metal. The boy was sprawled out in the seat 
behind me; his hat tossed into the rack and 
his feet tangled up beside him on the seat 
cushion. He was long and straggling in 
frame, with a bullet-like head adorned by a 
most unregenerate mane of tawny hair; an 
eccentric nose, a mouth generous of grin, a 
chin humorously apologetic of itself, freckles 
grotesquely abundant. His only redeeming 
features were his eyes. These were not par- 
ticularly handsome: but théy were the ‘‘hon- 
estest’’ eyes T ever saw. 

Because of those honest eyes, I took to the 
boy, and soon we were chatting together in 
easiest manner. 

‘*You’ll find Cragton a high old place,’’ te 
cried, with a perfect cataract of good-natured 
laughter, constantly exhausting to its utmost 
the possibilities of his expansive mouth. ‘‘I 
know all about it. Gosh! I ought to, for 
my dad’s preacher there, too. Baptist, he is. 
Ever hear of him—Obed Hopkins? You an’ 
him’ll be good friends, I notion. You’re the 
sort o’ man he cottons to,’’ with a splendid 
cordiality. 

‘*I try to help the cause myself, a little,’’ 


he added, with a naive mingling of shyness 
and boasting. ‘‘I havea little clu! of boys 
I’m tryin’ to make men of; help ’em on to 
religion, you know. The ‘T H club’ we 
call it; ‘Trying Hard,’ d’ye see? There’s 
Frank Miils, deacon’s son, you know, in your 
church; but I’m ’fraid he’s gone to the devil, 
sir. You'll have to look out for him. He’s 
awful nice, at first, you know. But say, now, 
I oughtn’t talk so about folks you’re goin’ to 
know. You’ll find ’em out for yourself. 
It’s jollier to talk about good folks, ain’t it? 
There’s my Sunday school teacher, Mr James 
Stebbins; ever hear of him? Such a noble, 
refined, manly gentleman. Say, you just hunt 
out James Stebbins if you want any heipin 
any good cause. Temp’rance is his big work; 
and dignity! ob, my!’’ With a ridiculous 
parody of a tilt of his own ridiculous chin, 
by way of illustration 

‘*Say, Mr B—,’’ a little later, ‘‘D’y ‘know, 
the people down here are mighty glad you’re 
comin’; awfully glad. I notion they’ve heard 
what a smart man you are (a boy’s flattery is 
so ingenuous!). D’y ’know, I think they’re 
goin’ to give you a monstrous nice reception. 
Don’t say a word, will you? Only I suspi- 
cion—you know we do them things rather 
big this way. W’ere @d’you put up?”’ 

‘*With Deacon Snow.’’ 

‘*Oh, Deacon Snow! Good man if he didn’t 
have such a roarin’ temper. My, dcesn’t he 
get high, though, sometimes. ’Fraid he drinks 
some, on the sly—that’s what they all say. 
But you’ll know him best when you see him. 
Say, you married, Mr B—? No? Then you’ve 
just got to look out. There’s the deacon’s 
daugnter. <Ain’t she acatch! Pretty ‘’nough 





—I should say so. <All the boys gone on her. 
But such a flirt; she’ll come 1t over you if you 
don’t look out.’’ 

And so on, and soon. It was only boyish 
prattle, but 1 was in the mood for it, and took 
to the lad. When we parted at the station, I 
bade him ‘‘Good-bye’’ heartily. 

A week afterward I understood the boy 
better. My host was the gentlest, straightest 
old deacon that ever lived, with a conscience 
even regarding strong coffee. His daughter 
was aprim spinster, herself acknowledging 
forty years, with eyes that crossed; Mr James 
Stebbins usually went by the name of ‘‘poor 
Jim Stubb,’’ about town, and was a disso- 
lute, hair-brained good-for-nothing; Frank 
Mills was a nice, clean little fellow, who just 
escaped being a prig, by his sturdy conscien- 
tiousness. No big reception ever materialized 
for me; the ‘‘T H club’’ was actually a gang 
of the town’s most unregenerate dare-devils 
(I think ' H stood for something profane) ; 
and Elmer Hopkins was the terror of the vil- 
jage. 

It all had its humor of a certain sort,I must 
confess; but behind it was avery real, though 
homely, domestic tragedy. The boy’s father 
was a faithful and devoted pastor to a flock of 
simple people who idolized him: mild-mind- 
ed, not very practical and given to more emo- 
tionalism in religion than I personally liked, 
but solid hero in a quiet, patient way, to the 
bottom of his large and tender heart. Huw he 
must have suffered for the degeneracy of his 
harum-secarum son! Heand his pious wife 
had coaxed, and admonished, and warned, 
and wept over, and prayed over that wayward 
lad, ten aching years in undespairing hope; 
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but each year had only made things worse. 
Elmer had been expelled from every school 
he ever went to, with accumulating disgrace ; 
been concerned in a multitude of disreputable 
pranks about town; been kept out of jail, in- 
deed, for robbing orchards,raiding ben roosts, 
setting fire to ancient barns, fomenting dog 
figits and disturbing the public peace gener- 
ally, only through the over-strained intluence 
of his father’s parishioners, in an easy-going 
community. Not a respectable boy in town 
was allowed to play with Elmer, for fear of 
contamination. On the other hand, all the 
disreputable and dare-devils of the place ral- 
lied about him to a man, as their natural 
leader. 

** Bove, ”” 
when his choice 
scarums was about him. 
high old racket, to-morrow night 

‘*In tf’ nothin’, “less there’s Ligh ol’ fun in 
’t,’’ cried Si teynolds, the next worse 
among them. 

‘*Fun!’’ returned Elmer, ‘‘Fun t’ make yer 


one night 
harum- 
in fora 


Elmer Hopkins, 
company of 
‘“*Are you 


or? 


said 


sides split,—fun t’ make yer jaws ache 
a-laughin’!’’ 
‘*Say it, El.’ 


‘**You know dad’s holdin’ revival meetin’s 
over t’ the schoolaouse?’’ 
**¥oa.”" 
‘‘Crowds an’ crowds o’ people 
an’ prayin’ like mad every night? 


agoin’ to give ’em a big surprise.”’ 


hollerin’ 
Well, I’m 


‘Goin’ to git converted, El? That ’ud 
s’prise ‘em an’ no mistake, haw, haw!’’ 
snickered Si. 

‘‘Hi! Yer right there,’’ chimed in another. 


” 


‘*S’prise “em worse ‘’n a cyclone. 

‘‘He, he, he! Get on, don’t yer? Well, 
that’s jus’ the sport. I’m goin’ to get con- 
verted.’’ 

**Honest Injun?”’ 

‘*You jus’ see. I’m goin’ there,—goin’ late, 
y’ know, and when they’re highest and most 
excited with their prayin’ ’n’ shoutin’, I’m 
goin’ ter get up, an’ jest let out with an aw- 


ful rig. How I was taken on the road with 
conviction of sin’’—Elmer’s voice became 
wickedly melodramatic—‘‘and I saw a great 
light, and voices rang in my ears, an’ ail 


be surprised?’’ 


that, y’ know. Think they'll 
’n’ hy-ster- 


‘*S’prised! Greased lightening 
ics! that’s fun.’’ 

‘*Fun, Si Reynolds! but I ain’t got t’ 
fun yet.’’ 

‘*More’n that?’’ (A chorus.) 

‘*More’n that! That’s only the beginnin’. 
Know th’ = 


the 


ol’ schoolhouse: 

‘*Guess I do: went t’ school there.’’ 

‘*How many winders has it got?’’ 

“ive.” 

** Kight.’’ 

‘*No, there’s six. Well, you fellows are to 
be on the outside with six of the most devil- 
looking jack-o’-lanterns y’ ever see. I[’)l 
make ’em:—like th’ ol’ scratch, you know. 
It’ll be dark’s blazes, for there’s no moon; 
an’ when I’m_ shoutin’ my piousest, an’ peo- 
ple spellbound to think 0’ me, dad’s son, 
converted, an’ I tell of the conviction that 
came upon me in the road, an’ the great light 
which came,—at that identical moment when 
I say ‘light,’ you fellows on the outside will 
give a big whoop, an’ jus’ lift those jack-o’-lan- 
terns on poles, one in each identical window, 
asturin’ the folks in their faces,—and then 
scoot for the woods.’’ 

‘*My stars, but that’s awful,’’ gasped a re- 
cent recruit in deviltry. hardly sure whether 
to be convulsed or aghast at the sacrilege. 

‘‘Awful fun, you bet! But that ain’t the 
whole of it.’’ 

‘*More’n that?’’ (Chorus.) 


‘*VYes, more’n that. You know there’s a 
garret over the schoolroom with back stairs. 
An’ there’s a traphoie right through, over 
dad’s head, for ventilation. Now one o’ you 
sinners is goin’ to be up there—my, but it 
makes me grin!’’ 

‘**Go on! Go en!” 

‘*__An’ when tne time comes, an’ the lan- 


terns show,—oh, my! oh, my! such a lark!— 
he’s goin’ tu drop—haw! baw! haw!—’’ 
‘*Drop what? Go on!’’ 
‘*Why, I’ve got it to*home, gosh, ain’t it 
comical! just the most hideous, mdiculous, 
dandiest, most devil-lovkin’ devil, ’bout as 
big’s me—I made it—black, with red horns— 
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an’ tail—hookey! Sucha scarer! Just drop 
it down on a rope so it'll] dangle over dad’s 
head,—aun’ you bet that schoolhouse will be 
full of the craziest, scaredest, maddest, luni- 
est mob of saints for about five minutes you 
ever dreamed of;—an’ me so innocent an’ 
s’prised, they'll think it’s a game put up on 
me. My! My! My!’’ 

And the unregenerate cub actually meant 
it. ‘Those harum-scarum cronies were actual- 
ly talked into the preposterous prank; the 
jack-o’-lanterns were grotesquely fashioned, 


the scurrilous effigy of his satanic majesty 
smuggled into the garret, the place of each 
plotter tixed, and all on hand when night 


came, skulking among the neighboring trees 
which hemmed in the schoolhouse, waiting 
for the appearance of Elmer and his sacrili- 
gious farce. 

Conditions could not have been better. The 
night was cloudy as well as moonless, yet the 
congregation was large, and revival fervor 
ran high. The boys, mad with mischief, could 
hardly restrain their impatience. 

‘*Say, Billie,’’ whispered Si to his neighbor 
in the trees, after what seemed a_ torturingly 
long season of waiting, ‘‘Billie, I say! You 
don’t s’pose El Hopkins has wilted—backed 
down on us?’’ 

‘*El Hopkins wilted! He never backed 
down on any lark yet. ’Taint s’ late es it 
seems, I reckon. He’ll be here in time.’’ 

Elmer Hopkins started forth that night with 
his mad frenzy of mischief raging wildly 
within him. To avoid meeting people he 
took a circuitous road-leading over a spur of 
the mountains not much frequented and with 
only here and tnere a wretched hut of some 
shiftless squatter built along its barren cliffs. 
Elmer’s way was attended by a monotore of 
suppressed chuckles; his wild boyish imagi- 
nation gloated over its approaching feast of 
frolic. He did not mind that the road was 
dark, for he was fearless to a fvolhardy de- 
gree. 

Suddenly a vociferous clamor fell on his 
ears, and the dim outline of a man appeared, 
running toward him. 

‘*Guess I know that voice,’ 
‘Jim Stubbs! Drunk again, Jim? 
lost, yer shader?’’ 

‘*M’ boy! M’ 
‘*Pore Mikie! oh 
bie!’’ 

‘*Well. what’s the matter with your babhbie, 
Jim? Your nannie goat swallowed him? 
or got drowneded in your whisky jug?’’ 

‘*Oh saave m’ pore boy, Ellie! He’s drup- 
ped over th’ clift f’ sure! He’s dead, he’s 
dead! Com’ an’ saave ’im!’’ 

**Caun’t save him, for a fact, 
dead. Let’s see where he is?’’ 

‘*Great Cesar! but this is bad,’’ he exclaim- 
ed, a moment later. as Jim led him to the 
most precipitous cliff along the road, near 
which his tumble-down shanty stood. It was 
too dark to see anything; but down beneath 
could be heard the lusty crying of the child. 

‘*Th’ ol’ ’oman lef’ me t’ tend ’em w'ile sie 
went ’t’ meetin’;’’ whimpered Jim. ‘*The 
rest’s in bed; but Mikie crawled out ar’ter me 
when I went out for a drup o’ somethin’.”’ 

‘*Well, there’s nothin’ t’ do. but go down 
after him, Jim. I caun’t stay, for I’ve anoth- 
er job on hand.’’ With a chuckle in memory 
of it. 

‘*But J can’t git ’im up, Ellie. I’m too rum- 
muddled. I never could sure, an’ you know 
it! Oh,gm’ pore Mikie! Can’t you go down 
for ‘im, Ellie?’’ The father whined in imbe- 
cile helplessness; and Elmer realized that this 
besotted wretch was worthless, even to save 
his own child. 

**T s’pose I’m in for it,’’ he cried, angrily; 
**but next time keep your young cubs locked 
up, if you’ve any future use for ’em.’’ 

It was not until he searched about in 


he ejaculated. 
What ye’ 


boy!’’ shrieked the other. 
me sowl! m’ boy, me bab- 


Jim, if he’s 


the 








Don’t spend so much 
money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 

The Index tells. 
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However sweet, may 
look repulsive on account 
of a blotchy skin. So may 
awoman. Most facial dis- 
figurements come from a 
disordered liver and may 

permanently removed 
by the use of 


DR. GREENE’S 
LAXURA 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


the cathartic that does 
not debilitate, and the 
ideal remedy for bilious- 
ness, headache, constipa- 
tion, torpid liver, dizziness, 
sallow skin and general in- 
disposition. ce, 25 cts. 
Made by the discoverer of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
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Agents who are unable to go to the 
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canhavea GOLD MINE of their own by selling 
our goods. All agents are making a great success 
wherever they are at work. Read this testimonial. Those 
who take an agency and represent us will do as well. 


$37:2° in Two Hours. 


_ Los CERRIL1Os, N. M., July 15, 1897. 
Tue STANDARD SILVERWARE Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN :—I received your Agents Sample Outfit 
Tuesday last, and yesterday received your Catalogue, and 
in about two hours time took orders for Thirty-seven dol- 
lars worth of goods. Have not done much work on ac- 
count of sickness, but will have a good order for you by 
next Saturday. am highly pleased with the sample 
outfit and thecatalogue. Wishing you much success and 
assuring you of my best efforts, I remain 
Yours very respectfully, 
Mrs. MELINDA HeEsser. 


BEGINNERS make about as much money as the 


most experienced agents at this busi- 
ness, for our goods do not have to be forced upon the 
people, for when Catalogue and samples are once shown 
them a sale is readily made. Thisisa grand chance 
for you, and we guarantee you the most pleasant, most 
reliable and best paying business you ever engaged in. 
In fact, you are sure of making from $8.00 to 
$5.00 per day as the sun is to rise. 

In order to acquaint yourself with the extensive line 
of goods we have for you to sell, you should send for our 
mammoth cataiogue, containing upwards of 250 
pages, over 1,500 illustrations, (costing $10,000. printed on 
elegant paper, handsomely bound, which we fornich free 
if you willsimply advance us ten cents in silver 
or stamps the necessary amount for postage. 

We are satisfied that if you will co-operate with us, 
we can give you a permanent business with a large in- 
come for years tocome. We hope to receive your order 
for catalogue at once. Address ‘ 


STANDARD SILVER WARE CO. 


66 Pearl Street, - - Boston, Mass, 
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must be closed out at once, 
Standard ’97 Models, guarant’d, 
14 . 796 models 12 
to$20. 2d hand wheels $5 
ito $15. Shipped to anyone 
on approval without advance 
deposit. Great f: elearing sale 
EARN A BICYCLE 
by helping advertise us. We will give one 
=> “agent in each town FREE USE ofa sample 
R pe ——-twheel to introduce them. Write at once for 
our Special Ofer. D. K.MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill 












PIN MONEY 


We offer every lady a chance to earn 8to 10 dollars 
aweek, making sample darns at home, which we use 
to show our customers what wonderful work can be 
done on the Imperial Darning Machine. 

Mends anything. A thing of life. 
No canvassing; your work is done 
at home, and your business with us 
is confidential. Send 50 cents in 
money or postal note, and machine 
with material and yarn will be sent 
free of all charges to your address, 
and you can start right in and work 
for us. All instructions and samples 
sent with machine. No materials 
to buy. Agents Wanted. 





We refer you to any Mercantile Agency as to our 


standing. 


STANDARD NOVELTY CO., 


101 Beekman Street, 


NEW YORK. 











dark for a place to climb down, that Elmer 
realized what he was in for. The cliff was a 
sheer fall of a hundred feet or more; and far 
below surged the wild tide of a mountain 
stream. It was ghastly dark, and rather by 
feeling than by sight could one find one’s 
way. At first if was not so baad. Bushes and 
stumps sprang out from rocky Jags; and El- 
jier’s sprawling limbs were good at climbing. 
But finally he came to the last projecting hold 
in his course toward the child. The wall of rock 
seemed smooth and perpendicular below 
him. A ledge was underneath, ten feet or so 
distant, fringed with straggling bushes, and 
pow he could faintly see that the child was 
caught among these. 

But that ledge was narrow; and underneath 
it he knew not what there was; he could 
hear, still so far below, the murmur of the 
rock-entangled mountain stream. And as he 
hung there, his fingers clinging to the narsh 
crag of rock; his feet dangling over the 
sheer, smooth wall of stone; the narrow 
ledge, dim to the sight, below; and then that 
darkness and that distant torrent murmur, 
beneath that,—he felt something that he had 
never telt before, and guessed it was fear, and 
shuddered. 

Then he drew his breath, and tried not to 
hear that torrent murmur, nor feel the dark- 
ness,—and dropped. It seemed a frightfully 
lung drop, and he thought he had missed a 
footing, when he reached the ledge. 3ut a 
tough-tibered branch caught his clutch, and 
he half hung, half stood, on the shelving 
ledge, with the child in easy reach, frighten- 
ed to silence now, but practically unharmed, 
having been caught, as by a miracle, by the 
branches which had tangled in its clothing. In 
a moment the child was freed, and in Elmer’s 
arms; and then—what next? 

‘‘Jim!’’ he called up. ‘‘Gota long rope at 
your house?’’ 

" «*Ves,’’ answered Jim, far above. ‘‘Got a 
clo’seline. Reckon 1t’s mighty rutten though.’”’ 

‘Then ’t won't do. Hunt up a strong rope 
somewhere. An’ say, Jim! Get some man 
to help you; for you’re no earthly good in 
this job.”’ 

Jim knew the last, too well, and hurried 
off. Rattle-brain fellow that he was, how- 
ever, instead of running for his nearest neigh- 


bor, whither must he go but to the school- 
house, where his stout ‘fold woman’’ was,— 
the best ‘‘man’’ his hooby brain could ever 


think of. Her favorite and only dissipation 
was religion and she had the revival fever. 
So it was long waiting for Elmer, on his 
narrow ledge. The child could not be set 
down, and it proved a heavy burden. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
‘*The racket’s up at the school- 
house to-night. Big Hanibal! what a ciicus, 
’twould ’a’ been, though!’’ And a substan- 
tial chuckle, a good tonic for the moment, 
shook his frame. He needed it; the burden 
heavy on one shoulder, the strain 
upon the otherarm which clung tothe bushes, 
) Would somebody never come? 
fact, long time be- 


he sighed, 


Was sO 


so incessant. 


It was, in a wofully 


fore he was cheered by the murmur of ap- 
proaching voices. Then help came in multi- 


tude; for Jim bad run into the thick of Par- 
son Hopkins’s congregation just as it was 
separating. The story was quickly learned, 
and a host of willing beipers rushed to the 
rescue. The necessary rope was found, and 
lowered. Painfully, Elmer bound if, first 
about the child, and heard, rather than saw, 
it gently raised. And, next, be was himself 
going up, up, up, not by bis own strength, 
but the strength of many eager hands. 


I was glad that I was there, and the first 
to grasp his arm and lift him over the cliff. 
And I couldn’t help saying then, aithough 
it was excessively parsonlike: ‘‘You’ve 


been a brave boy, Elmer! This thing is worth 
living up to, right along.’’ 

He said nothing; and soon I saw him work- 
ing his way sbyly out from the throng of 
‘‘lionizers’’ who surrounded him, toward his 
home. 

Next morning he came to my study with 
those honest eyes of his looking very reso- 
lutely at me. ‘‘I’ve come to tell you some- 
thin’, Mr B—’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve been a mighty 
hard case, an’ no mistake. I don’t think 
marm’s prayin’ could ever save me, though 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


p’haps it might. I know dad’s revival talk 
couldn’t fetch me. I ain’t built that way, 
somehow. But d’ye knuw, parson, I’ve a 


notion I sha’n’t ever come any nigher expe- 


rience religion, if that’s what you call it, 
than I did last night, though I’d no idea of 
it, then. ’Tany rate, what you said fixed it. 


I guess that was a tolerably white thing I did, 
to save Jim Stubbs’s brat, ’twasn’t anything 
to be ashamed of, anyhow. An’ J guess 
you’re right. It’s a good thing to live up to, 
steady, if a fellow can, right along. An’ I 
guess you can Lelp ime more’n dad, because 


I’ve heard dad’s sort of jawing all my life, 
an’ you’re another style. I’ve been awful 
mean to dad, thougl,—an’ marm, too. But 


that’s allover. I’m goin’ to live up to last 
night, for a spell.’’ 

And the intetesting fact was that the lad 
really meant it, too. And he did try hard. 
To be sure he stoned a peddler next week,and 
nearly went to jail for it, and two weeks later 
had a hand in a dog fight. 3ut these were 
only lapses. In the end he was good for it. 
‘*The manliest man in Cragton,’’ he was, ten 
years later, when I left it. Everybody said so 
then. The manliest man, and the most hon- 
est one. 

———— 

Enough.—God gives to every man as 
as he gives the flowers—enough 


much 
of earth to 
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grow in and enough of heaven to grow into. 
He gives to every man as much as he gives 
the bird—enough of earth to feed upon and 
enough of heaven to fly in. This much he has 
pledged his children everywhere.—[Mark Guy 
Pearse. 


A Man must be a pretty good orator to 
make his troubles sound interesting to others. 








Neighborhood Telephones.—In central Kau- 
Sas several ranches are connected by tele- 
phone with the railroad depot as a central] sta- 
tion, and the results, in a business and social 
way, are said to be excellent. The various 
houses are connected by cheap wiring, in 
many cases the barb wire fences being used 
for this purpose. There is no insulation, the 
only care taken being to see that there are no 
broken fences and to carry the wires across 
the roads by means of high poles, connecting 
again on the other side of the fence wires. The 
only real expense is the telephone instrument 
in each house, the cost of which is said to av- 
erage $6. A plan somewhat similar has been 
tried on some of the larger Nebraska ranches. 
There is no mention as yet of any action by 
the large telephone trusts in regard to patent 
infringements. 





Kindness in women, not their beauteous 
looks, shail win my love.—[Shakespeare. 








A NECKLACE OF PEARLS 


Is a beautiful possession. 


premature death, and that is a sin. 


of nature’s laws. 


Pain, lassitude and weariness, inability to 
sleep, dreadful dreams, starting violently from 
sleep, are all symptoms of nerve trouble. 

You cannot have nerve trouble and keep 
In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the womb, the ovaries and the bladder 
They are not vital organs, hence 


your health. 


are affected. 
they give out soonest. 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, by building up the nerves and restoring woman’s 
organism to its natural state, relieves all these trouble- 
some uterine symptoms. 
permission, refer to the following women, all of 
whom speak from experience: 
Horn, 1912 Sharswood St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
GRACE COLLORD, 1434 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O 
Mrs. NEWELL, 50 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. 
IsABEL OBERG, 220 Chestnut St., Woburn, 
Mrs. A. H. Cote, New Rochelle, N. Y., and many 





others 


medicines a trial. 


satisfied ; 


If a woman owns 
one, and if asingle pear! drops off the string, 
she makes haste to find and restore it. 

Good health is a more valuable possession 
than a necklace of the most beautiful pearls, 
yet one by one the jewels of health slipaway, 
and women seem indifferent until itis almost 
too late, and they cannot be restored. 

To die before you are really old is to suffer 
It isa sin 
because it is the result of repeated violations 















In confirmation of this we, by 
Miss CELIA VAN 
> 


Mass., 


For special symptoms Mrs. Pinkham has prepared a 
Sanative Wash, which will cure local troubles. 


Give these 


Write to Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., if you are not quite 
you can address private questions to a woman, 
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FARNGaFe" 


By Selling 25 Pounds Baker’s Teas, Spices and 


A total of 200 Ibs. sold will secure a high-grade Bicycle; 75 Ibs. a 
; Bicycle; 90 lbs. a Sewing Machine; 35 lbs. a Gramo- 
phone; 50 lbs. a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and 
i a Banquet Lamp, or a Decorated Tea 
Set, or an Autoharp; 10 lbs. a Camera, or a Gold Ring; 
12 Ibs. a Repesting Air Rifle; 30]bs. a Shot Gun; 8 Ibs. for 
a pair of Barney & Berry Skates; 26 lbs. for a Mandolin. 


Mr. Baker pays the express on cash orders. 
Send your full address on postal for Cata- 
SS logue, Order Sheet and Particulars. . . 


FY W.G. BAKER, se Springfield, 
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Baking Powder. 





Mass. 



































Homemade Rugs. 
AUNT HARRIET. 


Pretty rugs are made of bits of flannel of 
any color, the more colors the better. Thread 
a coarse needle with No 8 machine thread, 
then double and tie a knotin the end. Cut 
the tlannei in pieces or strips one inch wide, 
and run them in the middle lengthwise, draw 
thew out to the end of the thread, as closely 
as possible one after another, until your 
thread is tilled. Continue in this way till you 
have sufficient to make the rug. The strips 
should all be cut on the bias, then they will 
form a pretty roll when run on the thread. 
Have a foundation of burlap or ticking of the 
size you want the rug, and sew the rolls you 
have prepared to the foundation, beginning 
in the middle. The rugs may be made in any 
shape required. The edge may be finished 
with points or scallops cut from thick cloth or 
several rows of braid. 

Another pretty rug is made of burlap. 
Sacks that grain is put upin are as good as 
new. Cutin strips two and one-half inches 
wide, fringe an inch of each edge, by pulling 
out the threads that run lengthwise, double 
in the middle and sew to a foundation, ‘‘over 
and over’’ stitch, beginning on the edge of 
the foundation. The burlap can be colored 
orange, green or yellow and when finished 
these rugs resemble the fine lambs’ wool mats. 
They are just the thing for halls and entries. 

Good rugs can also be made of cust-off, 
knitted underwear. This old knitted cloth 
can be easily colored and when that is done, 
cut in strips lengthwise. The strips should 
be 1} inches wide. Ravel one edge to the 
depth ot an inch and sew the other edge to 
the foundation, lapping one row over the 
other far enough to cover the stitches by 
which it is fastened. The foundation may be 
of any heavy cloth. The first row should be 
sewed to the outer edge of the foundation 
and work toward the center, finishing with a 
double row in the middle. 





Tempting Marmalades. 
KATHERINE B. JOHNSON. 





Marmalade is said to be an aristocratic 
name for fruit jam, but in truth the two 
conserves differ materially, the latter being 
more delicate flavored and attractive in ap- 
pearance because it molds more perfectly, and 
is not coarsened by seeds or skins. 

Overripe or otherwise inferior fruit can be 
better utilized in this than any other way; but 
the tinest and richest flavors only come from 
choice fruits and pure sugar, and not then 
unless eternal vigilance is exercised from first 
to last, and only porcelain-lined, earthen or 
granite vessels are used. 

All kinds of marmalade must be stirred 
constantly to prevent its adhering to the bot- 
tom of the saucepan, and if this should occur 
it must be immediately emptied out and the 
vessel thoroughly cleansed. 

Marmalade should be kept in covered pots 
made expressly for the purpose, or in jelly 
giasses; and although it need not be air-tight 
it should be covered with athin layer of melt- 
ed paraffin or a piece of paper soaked in 
brandy before the cover of the dish is put on. 
3e careful to keep in a cool, dry place. 

Peach Marmalade—Pare, stone and weigh 
the fruit. Cook slowly, uncovered, using as 
little water as possible. Extract the kernels 
from one-fourth of the pits and cut them in 
small pieces. Allow one lemon for every 
three pounds of fruit; carefully pare off the 
thin yellow rind; add to the sliced kernels, 
cover with cold water, and steep slowly for 
fifteen minutes. Strain and set the liquor 
aside. Rub the fruit through a fine strainer; 


add three-fourths of a pound of granulated sug- 
ar for every pound of fruit; return to the fire 
and as it slowly comes to a boil 


remove the 
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white froth. Squeeze the juice of the lemons 
into the liquor from kernels; add to the mar- 
malade and cook fifteen minutes longer. 

Damson Marmalade—Damsons make a deli- 
cious tart marmalade to serve with meats. 
Remove the pits but not the skins; crush part 
of the fruit and add the Jeast amount of wa- 
ter possible for cooking,and proceed as above. 

Plums are a very Juicy fruit and the mar- 
malade usually requires a half-hour's cooking. 

Quince Marmalade—No marmalade is at once 
so fine colored, tirm, and delicate flavored as 
quince, when properly made. Wash and wipe 
the fruit to remove the down, and cut out the 
blossom ends. Then pare and core, dropping 
the fruit into cold water to prevent discolor- 
ation. Stew the cores and parings slowly, 
covered, for two hours, and then strain through 
a linen bag, squeezing at the last. Drain the 
fruit on a napkin, weigh and boil until soft in 
the liquor from tbe parings. Strain and allow 
one-half or three-fourths of a pound of sugar 
for each pound of fruit; stir sugar and puip 
together thoroughly in a stone crock; cover 
and cook in a hot oven until it takes on a rich 
red coior, and is firm when cold, probably half 
an hour. 





A Trustworthy Dry Goods Firm. 





A dry-goods firm that bas attained a marvel- 
ous success in mercantile life, through its ex- 
tensive advertising and its accurate, trust- 
worthy method of transacting business,is that 
of Messrs Straw bridge -& Clothier of Philadel- 
phia. The mail order department has custom- 
ers at almost every postoffice in the United 
States. Almost every week a neat advertise- 
ment of a certain line of goods is sent out. 
The goods are accurately described, and the 
price—which invariably covers cost of mail- 
ing—is named. If the goods are not satisfac- 
tory to the buyer, they may be returned and 
the purchase money will be promptly re- 
funded. 





Preventive of Sour Milk.—Recently I have 
seen in some paper a query in regard to keep- 
ing milk sweet, but have notseen it answered. 
Unless we think we have altogether too 
much saleratus in our food without introduc- 
ing it into our drink, it is safe to dissolve it in 
the milk to be kept. Lime is still better, well 
shaken up, for home use, where the consum- 
ers will not suspect adulteration, should they 
discover settlings of white powder. Milk 
dealers often rinse cans and bettles with lime 
water, as it keeps them sweet and whole- 
some.—[White Ribbon. 





Love and Flowers.—It is a common thing to 
hear people say to the flower-loving woman, 
‘Oh ,everything grows and flourishes for you, 
IT would grow flowers, too, if I could have 
your luck,’’ when in fact no business is less 
indebted to luck than is flower growing. The 
chief requisite for success with flowers is a 
genuine love ot flowers; not such love as is 
only felt in the contemplation of a perfect 
plant in full bleom, but a love that stirs at 
sight of the little seedling breaking through 
the soil; that finds delight in every added 
leaf and branch, and full fruition in the ma- 
ture plant; a love that hopes and works and 
awaits; that does not get discouraged with a 
few failures. Along with such, we need 
good, hard, common sense; love is good, but 
it must be combined with labor. To care for 
our plants one day and neglect them six 
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deserves another. § 
When you turn $ 
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Enterprise 


MEAT CHOPPER 


for making sausage and oungees for 
preparing hash, mince-meat, Hamburg & 
steak, suet, tripe, cod-fish, clams, scrap 
meat for poultry, corn for fritters, ete. § 
p Improved for 15 years ; now perfected. 
Sald by all dealersin hardware. Small 
3 family size No. 5, $2.00. Chops 1 lb. a 
minute. Large family size No. 10, $3.00. 
Chops 2 Ibs. a minute. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 
Philadelphia. 


3 Send 4cents in stamps for the “ Enterprising 
Housekeeper —200 recipes, 
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days will not bring success or delight. Not 
that we need to make our plants a burden or 
care, but if we really love them we will think 
of them often and give them such regular care 
and culture as will assure reasonable success. 
We all know people who get enthusiastic 
spells over plants and pot and plant and ar- 
range for a few days, then appear to forget 
them entirely for weeks. and come back to 
them to exclaim: ‘‘There! Just my luck! 
All that time and money wasted. It’s no use 
for me to try to have flowers!’’—[Martha A. 
Clowe. 

That Bread Raiser.—S. E. E.’s bread raiser 
is certainly very simple and inexpensive, and 
ought to be tried by every one; but where 
the tin covercan be afforded ,I think it would 
be fvund to possess superior advantages. 
Temperature is a mighty factorin bread mak- 
ing, and ought to be determined and control- 
led by the use of a thermometer from the 
beginning to the end. Yes, my bread kneader 
is a ‘‘ bright idea,’’ but alas! J have not the 
honor of originating it. For two years I have 
made bread to sell, and it was sometimes 
necessary that my husband should assist 
me with the kneading. Finding how hard it 
was, he determined to make something to 
lighten the labor. After studying and exneri- 
menting, the ‘‘idea’’ became a simple, practi- 
cal reality and I could do the work alone. 
ItS. E E. will send me her address, I will 
tell her ull about it.—[Mrs George E. Wells, 
Walton, N Y. 


Apple Dumpling.—One cup milk, 2 cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, a pinch of 
salt. Stir together quickly, then pour on the 
top of a basin of quartered apples, and either 
steam or bake.—[T. E. L. 
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Talmage’s Associate Pastor Says Dr Greene's Nervura Surely Cures, 


Rev Dr Byron Sunderland of the Talmage Church Tells the Sick and Suffer- 
ing to Use Dr Greene’s Nervura to Be Cured. 








Rev Dr Talmage’s Co-Worker Enthusiastic in Recommending Those Who Are 
Weak, Nervous or in Any Way Out of Health to Use this Crandest of Medicines 





and Surest of Cures, Dr Creene’s Nervura Blood and Nerve Remedy. 


No preacher in the world is so widely known 
as Dr. Talmage and no other place of worship 
is sothronged as the Talmage Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

he great divine’s discourses on the main- 
tenance of health are the sure guide for tiie 
people, and now his distinguished associate 
preacher and co-worker, the eminent Byron 
Sunderland, D. D., of the Talmage Church, 
follows out the same grand line of good to the 
people by pointing out to them how health can 
be regained and restored when lost, — how the 
physically weak and prostrated, the nerve 
weakened and brain weary, may recover 
strength; how the tired out, over-worked and 
over-strained systems can be rebuilt; how the 
sufferer from weak nerves, poor blood, head- 
ache, rheumatism, neuralgia, —the exhausted 
man, the prostrated woman, the nervous child, 











the restless infant,— all can secure again the 
health and strenzth that has been lost. 

The distinguished clergyman tells how people 
within his knowledge have been restored to 
health by the wonderful medicine, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and he bids 
all who are in any way out of health, all who 
need medicine to use immediately this grand 
health restorer, Dr. Greene's Nervura. He 
tells you that it will cure you as it has cured 
sO many others, for he has personal knowledge 
of Dr. Greene’s Nervura and its marvelous 
power to cure disease, to banish pain, to make 
the sick well. 

The great preacher says: 

‘*T have learned with satisfaction from many 
sources the beneficence of Dr. Greene's Nervura 
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and prostration of the human system, in our 
intense American life.” 

«I do not hesitate to say it seems to supply 
areal want which no other known remedy can 
fill. It seems to bea real boon, bringing rest 
and refreshment to the outworn, human frame 
in the tumultuous and trying times in which 
we live.” BYRON SUNDERLAND. ; 

How can you hesitate for a moment, after, 
reading the convincing words of this illustrious 
minister of the Gospel, to at once use this grand- 
est of medicines, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy! Itis the mightiest remedy 
in the world tocure. Every druggist keeps it. 

Consultation, examination and advice may 
be had free with the discoverer of Nervura! 
Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York Cityi 


blood and nerve remedy and its great utility to) Use his great discovery, and call upon or writs 


the many sufferers from the over-exhaustion. 


to Dr. Greene. 
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Good News in the Baby Contest. 














This isa picture of the twins Moss and 
Maud, daughters of Mrs Conrad Rose. It will 
be followed next week by a group of 28 ba- 
bies, numbered from 3to 30 inclusive. Others 
will follow, duly numbered, and when the 
contest is closed subscribers will be asked to 
send in their votes forthe nicest baby. The 
one that gets the largest number of votes will 
receive the prize of $50, the other prizes go- 
ing to the next bighest votes, amounting in 
all to $100 in cash. 

We were afraid we should have to cut or 
mutilate the photos in making the groups for 
the engraver, but we find the engravings can 
be made without injuring the original photos. 
Hence those who have only one photograph 
of their child can have it returned (after the 
prizes are awarded) by so requesting on back 
of photo. This will please some who other- 
wise would hesitate to enter the contest, 
much as they want to. We hope, however, 
that very few will ask for return of photos, as 
we greatly desire to keep the pictures in our 
private collection. Anyone may enter by 
sending a year’s subscription with the baby’s 
portrait,and writing on back of it name of ba- 
by, date of birth, names of parents and their 
post ottice address, weight at birth, weight 
when photographed, and other items of inter- 
est way also be given. 


Don’t Drain Baby’s Vitalities. 








According to the American fashion in most 
households, infants of afew months as well 
as children of maturer years are permitted to 
be in the presence of the older members of the 
family much of the time. Guests always ex- 
pect to see the baby, to hold it, and to stim- 
ulate it in all sorts uf ways to see how pret- 
tily an intelligently it reacts. This practice 
would not be so objectionable if it were not 
that when the average adult has a little child 
in his arms he is always intense and restless 
in voice and actions. Few people seem to ap- 
preciate how such treatment taxes the nerv- 
ous strength of an infant. But let an older 
person imagine what a strain it would be to 
have excited people about him constantly, 
tossing and patting him, and making all 
manner of facial and vocal demonstrations 
for his entertainment. How much more 1t 
must wear upon a child to whom these things 
are new and strange, all arousing’ the 
strongest emotions of fear, curiosity, or ex- 
citement, and thus draining the plastic, im- 
mature brain of its vitalities.—[Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


The Child the Only Text-Book. 


ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 








In all walks of life he who most influences 
his fellow man is that one who most readily 
interprets him. The parent of the child is 
in position to judge very accurately of the 
characteristic traits and peculiarities of tem- 
perament of the offspring. There can be no 
cast-iron rule laid down for the treatment of 
children. 

A passionate temper may be characteristic 
of a child who is of astubborn, sullen, morose 


MOTHERS 





disposition, one whose finer sensibilities are 
dormant. Such achild should be taught that 
the governing power is tempered, and gov- 
erned, and prompted by love and by reason. 
Again,a passionate child may be unusually 
sensitive. The bursts of passion may arise 
from what the child may consider an inva- 
sion of his or her sacred rights. Over-sen- 
sitive children cannot be benefited—ou the 
contrary, they wil) be injured—by the harsh- 
ness and firmness necessary in the case of the 
stubborn child. It requires tact, gentleness 
and loving attention to train the sensitive 
soul to take a sensible, reasonable view of 
life. They must be taught to rise above their 
sensitive natures, to feel that love is their 
portion and that offence is not aimed at them. 
Let earnestness, love, and prayerful wisdom 
be the guide. If the parent has any pro- 
scribed set of rules for the government of the 
child, let them be cast into the fire. The child 
is the only text-book that may be safely stud- 
ied with reference to the training of the child. 
With the child before you, a loyal and earnest 
purpose in your heart, and God and His wis- 
dom to guide you, you need not fear, anx.ous 
parent,for the result. 





A Song to My Darling. 


LAURA C. HARDING. 


(From French of Theodore de Banville.] 
The broad azure lakes locked in sleep 
Mirror the skies; 
More lovely, more love to me 
The blue eyes 
Of my darling. 


The bird in the woodland’s deep shade 
Trills; we rejoice; 

But sweeter, far sweeter to me 
Is the voice 
Of my darling. 


The dew lends the pale, drooping flower 
Tints fresh and clear; 

More precious, more precious to me 
Is the tear 
Of my darling. 


Destroyer of all art thou, Time! 
Ab, the bliss! 

To scorn thee, forget thee, I need 
But a kiss 
From my darling. 


On pillow of silk a sweet rose 
Sinks to rest; 

But softer, far softer to me 
Lips and breast 
Of my darling. 

You change, ever seeking new joys, 
Old above; 

But I till life’s close am content 
With the love 
Of my darling. 


— 

Wouldn’t Pray, Then.—It is only five in the 
afternoon, but Charlie has been such a 
naughty boy that his papa has put bim to bed. 

Charlie: Papa, if I pay to Desus, does oo 
tink he will fordive me? 

Papa: Yes, my boy. 

Charlie (After a long pause): 
tan I det up den? 


If I pay 


Papa: No, Charlie. 
Charlie (With a long sigh): DessI won’t 
pay den. 


How many of us are Charlies older grown? 
[L. C. H. : 


The Old American Stock is not running out, 
says Dr Roger S. Tracy, chief of the bureau 
of vitalstatistics. It is not so prolific as some 
other nationalities now domiciled in the 
United States, but a larger percentage of the 
children reach maturity, and these are strong- 
er. In the crowded tenement districts of the 
cities, the birth rate is large but the death 
rate among children is high. 








‘A Christian Life cannot be inherited from 
good parents, like afarm; you cannot hire 
it in a minister, you cannot buy it with char- 
ity, nor court it with perfunctory service.’’ 








This Will Interest Many.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that it persons 
who are afflicted with rheumatism in any 
form, or neuralgia, will send their address to 
him at Box 1501, Boston, Mass, he will direct 
them to a perfect cure. He has nothing to 
sell or give; only tells you how he was cured. 
Hundreds have tested it with success. 
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A FEARFUL EXPERIENCE. 


A Postmaster Loses the Use of His 
Legs and Arms. 





Edwin R. Tripp, of Middlefield Center, Meets 
With a Hazardous Encounter Which Renders 
Him Helpless. 

From Otsego Republican, Cooperstown, N Y. 


Mr Edwia R. Tripp, the postmaster at Mid. 
dletield Center, N Y, recently had a dangerous 
experience which left him in a helpless state. 
His system was so much shattered that it was 
feared he might never recover. 

In an interview with a reporter of the Re- 
publican, regarding this experience which 
had attracted considerable attention, Mr 
Tripp stated; 

**In March, 1892, I was taken with what I 
afterward learned was locomotor ataxia, and 
was unable to walk, and I kept getting worse 
until I lust the use of my arms. I doctored 
with two skillful doctors but received no ben- 
efit, and also used a galvanic battery, but 
kept getting worse and the doctors told me 
they could do no more, This was in May and 
June, 1892. I gave un all hope of ever having 
the use of my limbs again, and did not ex- 
pect to live very long. I was unable to dress 
or undress myself, and could not get around 
the house unless I was moved in a chair. 

**T think it was in June that I read of the 
case of a man in Saratoga Co, N Y, who was 
taken very much as myself. He had taken 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pillsfor Pale People which 
contained, in a condensed form, all the ele- 
ments necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves, and 
had been cured by their use. 

‘*T learned that the pills were prepared by 
the Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Sche- 
nectady. N Y, and only cost 50 cents a bux or 


six boxes for $2.50 at any druggist’s, and 
sent for two boxes. I used the pills faith- 
fully and they gave me an appetite. I then 


sent for four more boxes and before I had 
taken all of them my feet and legs,which had 
been cold, began to gef warm. 

‘*T was a member of the town board that 
summer and had to be carried and put intoa 
wagon to go to the meetings, and in fact 
was helpless, as my neighbors know. In Au- 
gust I could walk around the house by push- 
ing achair. I kept getting better and man- 
aged to move around more, until at election 
time that year I walked with acane to the 
polls, a short distance from my home. I con- 
tinued to take Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People until I had taken eighteen boxes. 
I could then get around, and to-day walk to 
the postoftice and back, a distance of one- 
quarter of a mile, three times a day and at- 
tend to my duties as postmaster. 

‘*In the spring of 1893 I was elected town 
clerk, which oftice I held for three years. I 
had previously been a justice of the peace for 
thirty-two years. I am now 70 years of age, 
and have lived in this town for about forty- 
six years. For nearly fifty years I worked 
at the blacksmith’s trade. Iam able to do 
work in my garden now, and saw some of 
my wood. I consider that my restoration to 
health is due to the use of Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. 

‘*Epwin R. Tripp.’’ 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d 
day of June, 1897. 

Homer Hannan, Notary Public. 





WANTED. 
High-grade woman of good church standing willing to 
learn our business, then to act as Manager and Corre- 
spondent here; salary 8900. Enclose _ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to A. P. T. ELDER, General Man- 
ager, 278 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





LEARN 
TELEGRAPHY. 
Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed. Address 


FISK TELEGRAPH ‘SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna. 
BED WETTING CURBED. Sample FREI 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,Ik 
RUPTU Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. S.RICE, Box 
RE 444, Smithville, N. Y. 
A regulator that cannot fail 
L ya. D | E Particulars & proof for stamp 
Box 578, Toronto, Canada 

















MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


REGULAR 20 AND 40 CENT PATTERNS, ONLY 10 CENTS, POSTPAID. 











We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which enables us to offer our 
readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These patterns retail at from twenty to forty cents but in 
order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our friends, we offer them to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each 
including postage. 7 

Full deseriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces in the pattern, how to 
cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the garment to go by. . These patterns are complete in every 
particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of the dress. Your order will be promptly ‘filled. : E 

For ladies, give BUST measure ininches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses, boys, girls or children give 
both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years. See below for rules of measurement. Order patterns by their numbers. cas Sil 








I 
Misses’ Waist. 20957. 
Cut in seven sizes, 10 to 16 years. 
Misses’ Waist. 20962. Child’s Dress. 20971. 
Cut in five sizes, 12 to 16 years. Cut in six sizes, 2 to 7 years. 
Misses’ Circular Skirt. 20958. 
Cut in seven sizes, 10 to 16 years. 
Ladies’ Wrapper. 20941. 
ee iin 2 ‘ adies’ Waist. 20973. : : 2 : 
Girls’ Dress. 20943. Ladies’ Waist. 20973 Cut in seven sizes, 52 to 44 inches bust 
Cut in five sizes, 8 to 12 years. Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measure, ’ measure. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 


Ladies’ Collars.--Small size is 13 to 14in.; Medium—14} to 15in. ; 
neck measure. 





Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around 
body over fullest part of bust—close under the arm—a little higher in Large—154 to 16 in. 
back—draw closely, not tightly. 

Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around 
waist—draw moderately tight. 

Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm— Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass measure 
one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this measure only for lining. under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 

Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches; Me- 
dium—36 and 38 inches; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches—bust measure. 


a, Address All Orders to the Office of this Publication. 





Garments for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same 
directions given for ladies. When ordering give age also. 








Be sure to give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 
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HENRY T. OXNARD, President. 













ADVERTISEMENTS 


J. G. HAMILTON, Vice Pres’t. W. BAYARD CUTTING, Treas. W. BAUR, Consulting Engineer. 


OXNARD CONSTRUCTION CO. 


COMSTRVUCTORS AWD BUILDERS OF 


COMPLETE BEET SUCAR AND CANE SUCAR FACTORIES. 


Consulting Engineers, Chemists and Agriculturalists. 
ORPFICEHE, B32 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CIiTy. 
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SUCCESS ONE HORSE 


[READ POWER 
















*THE MOST 


Successful and 
Satisfactory 
iz power for running 
WA Cream Separators, 
> Churns, Pumps, be- 
fa) cause it has a Gov- 
ernor which regu- 
i lates the speed toa 
nicety. A success- 
‘ aa ful power for run- 
= ———— er «6vning small Grind- 
ing Mill, Feed Cutter, or any machine, because the 
EFFECT UAL ANG LAgTiNG, We malta 

UAL A ° e make 2 anc 
horse ered Zawers, alee Fastlage Dutrors, HERO AND 
MER/CAN Shellers, Wood Saws, Sweep 
owers, THE@CELEBRATED GOODHUE WIND mits ete, 
Our 150 page illustrated Catalogue SENT EE. 


ur 
APPLETON MFG. CO. saTavia‘ linus, 


seis 















i —a synonym of excellence 
_ in corn machinery. 
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~ Double Spiral FE 

Fodder Shredder 
which leaves the cornin better shape 
for consumption by live stock than 

Zany machine on the market.Prepares 
A ensilage, green, frozen or dry fodder 
za equally well. Much about corn, its 


A crowth and valuein our free cata- 
ogue—it’s illustrated. 


D 32 River St. 
Keystone Mfg Oo, 3teriing, 1. 












noe QUAKER CITY 
Yaa), GRINDING MILL 


ht from 


Mill. 







ae For CORN and CORBS, 
g° " FEED & TABLE MEAL, 
& 2 ’ Improved for '97-'98 Send 
oe | # for all milis advertised. Keep 
‘x the best—return all others. 

: A.W.STRAUB&CO. 
a : = Philadelphia, Pa. & Chieago, Il. 
We handle everything wanted at Chicago office, 4S. Canal Street 








The Lion and the Lamb. 
It matters little what kind of animals you 
cenfine in adjacent lots, provided the division 


fence is strictly “stock proof." Here surely, 
“the best is the cheapest.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.., Adrian, Mich. 
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WOVEN. WIRE FENCE} 


TIVITY) Best on Barth. ickenstignt: With 
VVVVVVVVV our pepnex AUTOMATIC Machine 
NVVVVVV\V/\ you can make 60 rodsa day for 
VVVIVVANIA 12 to 20 cts.a Rod.) 
VVVVVVVVV\ 


Over 50 styles. Catalogue Free. 
Rex 218. Ridgeville, Ind.? 
DDO 9O9G909O2OOVDOSO! 


















KITSELMAN BROS., 











—more economical & produces 
better results than wholegrain 


STAR Feed Grinders 


prepare itin the best and 
cheapest way. Grind all 
kinds of grain single or 
mixed. Grind ear corndry, 
| damp or frozen, Circulars 

of Steam and Sweep Mills. 


free. R G. » § 
= Depot SAE nt ha 














DAM S’ BARN FLOOR 


| > HORSE POWER. 
= E 5 ' 
—— =. Gh. rae 
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GUT YOUR FEED 


, with the WOLVERINE cutter. 
Bend f f Has knives with 4 cutting edges; 
nd tor est it’sa great improvement. We 
/ t can alsoattach our new shredder 
1 PD why our owe ey a two 
‘ ine 4 atly improv'd machines 

_ Sirone. 44 Ryies and sizes. Hand 














log. & - et ee — anne. fice 

- $2.50 and up; largest cuts tonin 

6 min. Our swivel carrier can be changed from 1 posi- 

tion to another while in operation. ee reduced on 

y es tora ses; 

steel Bates, steel posts and rail, also Field and best"hand shelley mae Sre Grinding Mills, 4 

Hog Fence Wire, single and double farm gates, styles and sizes, largest and best variety on earth, all 

For further information, write to the improved. Powers, all kinds; 9 sizes 7 vend & Beeep 

._ps. We can furnish you w e > 

UNION FENCE Co., De Kalb, lll, oore sheller, grinding mill or power on earth, 

because our line represents sos. Ching NOT. 

When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 1 33 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. ARVIN SMITH G0. °°cticaco, Tce: 




















I first heard of 


IPANS Tabules 


through a sister who had found in them a 
relief from headache. I was induced to try 
them for irregularities, and found them bene- 
ficial and effective to a degree as surprising as 
gratifying. I am never without them how, 
and I constantly recommend them to friends. 
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